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THE DANCE. 
When good-nights have been prattled, 
and prayers have been said, 
And the last little sunbeam is tucked 
up in bed, 
Then, skirting the trees on a carpet of 
snow, 
The elves and the fairies come out in 
a row. 
With a preening of wings 
They are forming in rings; 
Pirouetting and setting they cross and 
advance 
In a ripple of laughter, and pair for a 
dance. 


And it’s oh for the boom of the fairy 
bassoon, 
And the oboes and horns as they strike 
up a tune, 
And the twang of the harps and the 
sigh of the lutes, / 
And the clash of the cymbals, the purl 
of the flutes; 
And the fiddles sail in 
To the musical] din, 
While the chief all on fire, 
flame for a hand, 
Rattles on the gay measure and stirs 
up his band. 


with a 


With a pointing of toes and a lifting 
of wrists 
They are off through the whirls and 
the twirls and the twists; 
Thread the mazes of marvellous 
figures, and chime 
With a bow to a curtsey, and always 
keep time: 
All the gallants and girls 
In their diamonds and pearls, 
And their gauze and their sparkles, de- 
signed for a dance 
By the leaders of fairy-land fashion 
in France. 


But the old lady fairies sit out by the 
trees, 

And the old beaux attend them as pert 
as you please. 

They quiz the young dancers and scorn 
their display, 

And deny any grace to the dance of 
to-day; 

“In Oberon’s reign,” 

So they’re heard to complain, 


The Dance, etc. 












“When we went out at night we could 
temper our fun 

With some manners in dancing, but 
now there are none.” 









But at last, though the music goes gal- 
lantly on, 
And the dancers are none of them 
weary or gone, 
When the gauze is in rags and the hair 
is awry, 
Comes a light in the East and a sudden 
cock-ery. 
With a scurry of fear 
Then they all disappear, 
Leaving never a trace of their gay 

















little selves 
Or the winter-night dance of the fairies 
and elves. 
Punch. R. C. L. 






YOUR SOUL WAS A WILD BIRD, 
WOUNDED. 

Your soul was a wild bird, wounded. 

I raised it up; 

My two warm hands, these made a cup 

To hold it near my breast 

And give it rest; 

Water it had to drink, 

From the spring at my heart’s brink; 

It’s wound was closed and knit, 

My happiness torn and bound to it; 

Naught was hid from it that would 
ease its fret; 

All that I loved to remember was 
given it to forget. 


Then, with the break of day, 

It rose and soared away 

To that place far, far beyond the green 
walls of the sea, 

Where there is a brighter sun and a 
colder wind than shall ever be 
known to me. 

Waiting, while the light turns grey 
upon the shore and strand, 

I feel my empty heart, and hands, and 
breast, and understand; 

For in my emptiness and pain 

There is that which many a woman 
would give the world to gain; 

And in my desolation move 

Grand and terrible things whose name 
is Love. 

Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 


































Washington and the White House. 


WASHINGTON AND THH WHITE HOUSE: 


Washington differs from other cities 
in many things, but most of all in 
this, that it was a capital long before 
it was a city. It was the law-making 
and administrative centre of the 
United States before it had houses or 
population, and when it was nothing 
but swamp and woodland. In short, it 
was to be the capital that it was called 
into existence. Something of the 
same kind has happened before, and 
may happen again. A Peter the Great 
suddenly forsakes Moscow and de- 
crees that a new capital is to arise on 
the banks of the Neva. A Philip II., 
turning his back on Lisbon, on Seville, 
on Salamanca and Toledo, builds the 
Escurial at Madrid. But there is an 
even closer parallel to the’ circum- 
stances of Washington’s birth presented 
to us by the recent history of Australia 
and South Africa. Most nations are 
spared the anxiety of a deliberate 
search for a capital. The unconsidered 
play of events has solved the problem 
for them. The normal thing is for the 
evolution of a capital either to precede 
or unconsciously to keep pace with the 
evolution of nationality, and the gen- 
eral run of mankind accepts the re- 
sultant as utreflectingly in the one case 
as in the other. When, however, a 
number of separate States, each more 
or less equal in population, wealth, and 
importance, and revolving around no 
common ‘and dominant centre, agree to 
form a single political whole, they 
usually find the question of a capital 
one of the most crucial and contentious 
that they are called upon to solve. Ger- 
many escaped the problem because of 
the overwhelming strength of Prussia 
and the admitted supremacy of Berlin. 
When Italy became united the pre 
eminent claims of Rome to be the offi- 
cial headquarters of the new kingdom 
were beyond challenge or dispute. But 


with Australia and South Africa, as 
with the United States, the case has 
been very different, and it must have 
given Americans an unwonted sense of 
hoariness to observe with what curious 
carefulness their own experiences have 
been duplicated in the Antipodes and 
South Africa. The forces and emotions 
that have stirred the latest-born democ- 
racies are the same forces and emo- 
tions that one hundred and twenty 
years ago moved Americans to fix the 
seat of the Federal Government on a 
stretch of marshy scrub, far away from 
the real life of the nation. Then, as 
now, every State was willing that the 
capital should be erected within its 
own, but not within its neighbor’s, 
boundaries. Then, as now, every city 
and village was prepared to be the 
capital itself, but would not counten- 
ance for a moment the claims of any 
rival. Other influences were at work, 
too. The founders of the American 
Commonwealth distrusted the people 
almost as fervently as they distrusted 
George III., and they were ready to do 
anything rather than expose the na- 
tiona) legislature to the risk of being 
overawed by “the mob.” Others, again, 
Were obsessed with the idea that the 
purity of politics could only be kept 
at a high level] by planting the capital 
in some remote, sylvan, thoroughly ab- 
original spot. Maryland and Virginia 
joined in offering to the nation a slice 
of their territories near the mouth of 
the Potomac. Congress was empow- 
ered by the Constitution to accept the 
offer, and to have exclusive control of 
the area thus ceded. It was named 
the District of Columbia, and was ear- 
marked as the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ' 

That was in 1790. Ten. years were 
allowed in which to transform this 
waste of woods and bog into the na- 
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tional capital. Plans were drawn up 
by a French engineer, Major L’Enfant, 
They were so comprehensive that even 
now they still await fulfilment; they 
were so perfect in every detail that 
they have never been departed from 
without loss to the beauty of the city. 
But progress was slow, and when the 
Government “moved in” in 1800 there 
were only the President’s mansion, two 
wings (one of them incomplete) of the 
national legislature, a tavern, and haif 
a dozen wooden shanties, to receive 
them. The streets were indicated by 
felled trees; the nearest lodgings were 
three miles away; and the members of 
Congress, flung down on this chaos of 
desolation, began to pine for the flesh- 
pots of Philadelphia. Then, and for 
many years afterwards, Washington 
was no more than a wilderness city set 
in a bog-hole; and the contrast between 
L’Enfant’s magnificent conception and 
the bare, unkempt reality was an in- 
exhaustible spring of humor. Tom 
Moore visited the city in 1814, and this 
is his description of it:— 

An embryo capital where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
Where second-sighted seers the plain 


adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet 


unborn, 

Though nought but woods and Jeffer- 
son they see 

Where streets should run and sages 
ought to be. 

Dickens, going there thirty years 
later, found its leading features to con- 
sist of spacious avenues that began in 
nothing and led nowhere; streets, miles 
long, that only needed houses and in- 
habitants, and public buildings that 
only needed a public, to be complete. 
Even after the Civil War, even so late 
as the early ’seventies, Washington was 
three-parts mud, with wooden side- 
walks, pigs rooting within half a block 

‘of'the White House, and negroes squat- 
ting everywhere. Then came America’s 





Haussmann in the person of “Boss” 
Shepherd, the President of the Board 
of Works. He asphalted the entire 
city, tore down the rookeries, graded 
the streets and avenues, induced Con- 
gress to spend lavishly on new public 
buildings, and, while carefully lining 
his own pockets all the time, did more 
than any other man to rescue L’En- 
fant’s plans from destruction and to 
convert Washington from a city of 
magnificent intentions into a city of 
magnificent realities. The impulse he 
imparted, so far from petering out, has 
gathered force with the years. The 
whole country is proud of the capital 
it so long neglected, and is almost 
feverishly anxious to make it the model 
city of the continent. And that in 
time is what it will be. It is admin- 
istered on a system that cuts cheerfully 
athwart all the principles of American 
democracy. The citizens of Washing- 
ton have no votes whatever. Congress 
is the sole governing power, and Con- 
gress delegates its authority to a Com- 
mission of three men appointed by the 
President. This autocratic triumvirate 
raises half the expenses of its admin- 
istration from the ratepayers and half 
from Congress. I do not know whether 
it is because of, or in spite of, the fact 
that the people have no votes that 
Washington is by all odds the best- 
governed city on the American Conti- 
nent. There is much, however, that 
still remains to be done—more, indeed, 
than a casual visitor would suspect. He 
finds a city with streets and avenues 
of an incomparable breadth and sweep 
and shadiness; parks and _ grassy 
squares and far-spreading vistas: 
houses, many of them of the most 
exquisite architecture and each with 
its unfenced lawn in front; statues 
that make it incredible to think the 
people who erected them spoke Eng- 
lish; a diffused air of spaciousness and 
large design. It is symmetrical, of 
course, but on so vast a scale that one 
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loses the sense of formality and chess- 
poard artificiality. It is a city such 
as Euclid might have planned in a 
mood ef poetry, or when he had reached 
his Second Book and had learned to 
know a curve by sight. But there is 
something behind all this which, if 
you look for it, you will not find so 
pleasant. There is the legacy of sev- 
enty years’ neglect not yet wholly 
cleared away by the last thirty years of 
constructtve effort; slums and alleys 
where 100,000 negroes—Washington is 
the largest negro city in the world and 
the South of the soft and mellow 
tongue begins in the national] capital— 
fester in congenial filth and disease; 
schools without playgrounds or recrea- 
tion halls; a doubtful water-supply 
and still more doubtful sewage system; 
inadequate libraries and a high death- 
rate. But every year it grows a little 
more finished, a little more beautiful. 
A commission is at work altering and 
developing its outward aspects on har- 
monious and far-reaching lines. The 
great park of sixty acres that sur- 
rounds the Houses of Congress is be- 
ing fringed with sixteen stately public 
buildings which, when completed, will 
form a picture unrivalled anywhere. I 
give Washington another generation in 
which to become the model capital and 
the model municipality of the world. 
It will be seen from all this how 
completely Washington departs from 
the normal type of capitals. It did not 
grow; it was made. It must always 
to some extent lie, as it were, in a 
backwater, away from the central 
stream of national life, and beyond the 
possibilities of such leadership as one 
associates with Paris and London. The 
place Washington occupies among her 
sister cities on the American Continent 
is one of distinction, but not one of 
authority. Except, indeed, officially, 
One hardly thinks of Washington as 
the capital of the United States, so 
egregiously is it dwarfed in size, wealth 
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and commercial and political impor- 
tance by other cities. It radiates next 
to nothing. It has no trade and no 
manufactures, and no influence over 
the arts and letters of the American 
people. Neither in politics nor in 
finance, nor in social or intellectual 
prestige, can it ever become to America 
what Rome is to Italy or Berlin to 
Germany. The day is infinitely distant, 
and in all probability will never come 
at all, when every American artist, au- 
thor, dramatist, and musician will turn 
instinctively towards Washington. So 
far as one can see, its fate is to remain 
for ever what it is now, the chief ad- 
ministrative and legislative foundry of 
the country—that and little more. And 
it is an interesting speculation whether 
a nation gains more or loses more by 
having a capital of this kind; whether 
the oppressive ascendency of a Paris 
or a London is a real or only a seeming 
advantage; whether a country is better 
or worse off for escaping the toll which 
such huge agglomerations exact upon 
the social health, the intellectual alert- 
ness, and the political virility of their 
hinterlands. 

From one standpoint, however, 
Washington may fairly be called a 
capital in something more than a tech- 
nical sense. It is at once the most and 
the least American city in America. It 
is the most American because there, if 
anywhere, one feels oneself assisting 
at the great composite panorama of 
American life. The city is a national 
reservoir fed by unnumbered tribu- 
taries. It is the clearing-house for the 
humanity of the entire continent. Un- 
derneath the Rotunda of the House of 
Congress you will assuredly, sooner or 
later, meet every American you have 
ever known. You will meet many, too, 
whom you neither know nor want to 
know, but whose identity with the 
American tourist, familiar to European 
eyes and ears, is established at a 
glance. Washington, alone among the 
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cities of the United States, approaches 
the European display of “show-places” 
and offers the same easy target to the 
tripper; and this, while not necessarily 
enhancing its attractions, adds im- 
mensely to the comprehensiveness of 
its summing-up and makes it beyond 
all rivals a distillation of the entire 
country. A capital in which you can 
always find someone who can tell you 
at first hand what is going on, what is 
being said and felt, in any part of the 
country over which it presides, is a cap- 
ital with a respectable title to be con- 
sidered representative; and it is this 
title which Washington, at any rate 
during the months when Congress is 
sitting, may legitimately prefer. But 
the proviso is significant. It is only 
when Congress is in session that Wash- 
ington achieves its representative 
effect. Take away the legislators and 
their families and camp-followers, and 
the sight-seers, and it becomes a mere 
wilderness of hotels, Government offi- 
ces, and boarding-houses. What, in 
other words, gives Washington its air 
of being a condensation of America is 
the vastness and variety of its floating 
population. But you cannot compose 
anything deserving to be called a so- 
ciety out of a floating population, ho- 
tels, and boarding-houses: and the real 
Washington, the part that counts, is 
like some small and exquisite piece of 
embroidery overweighted by a fringe 
that is neither small nor exquisite. The 
social structure of the American capital 
is that of a mansion whose vestibule is 
spacious and easy of access, but whose 
inner sanctums are closely guarded; 
and it is when he reaches these pen- 
etralia that the European visitor be- 
comes conscious of something singular- 
ly un-American in the atmosphere and 
company. 

Of what, then, in this city of hardly 
more than 300,000, is “society” com- 
posed? The negroes who form a third 
of the population, the shopkeepers and 
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retail traders, the formidable army of 
excursionists—all these one naturally 
expects to leave out of the reckoning. 
But it gives one’s English notions some- 
thing of a shock to find that for social 
purposes the national legislators go for 
little more than the darkies, the trip- 
pers, and the vast array of clerks in 
the Government offices. When you 
have ticked off the names of a score 
of Senators and perhaps a dozen Rep- 
resentatives, the contribution made by 
Congress to the real life of Washington 
is fully stated. Social existence on 
any settled basis only begins where ho- 
tels and boarding-houses end; and in 
Washington they are far from ending 
yet, the vast majority of members of 
Congress having no homes of their own 
in the national capital. Grimmer, be- 
cause more ingenious and more wholly 
unlooked-for, social tragedies you will 
hardly find anywhere than among the 
wives of Congressmen, to whose imag- 
inations Washington had pictured itself 
as a larger Smithsville, offering an am- 
pler and more brilliant stage for their 
own and their husbands’ talents. They 
have to learn the unexpectedly bitter 
lesson that while the ramparts are 
theirs to stroll around, the citadel itself 
is as securely barricaded against them 
as though it were the Austrian Court. 
The innermost stronghold is peopled by 
the ambassadors, their families and at- 
tachés, by the Cabinet heads of the 
‘State Departments, by the Presidential 
“set,” by the Army and Navy officers, 
by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
by a group of distinguished men of 
science in the Government service, by 
such Senators as care enough, or are 
made by their wives to care enough, 
about society to own or rent a house 
from November to May, by a few 
score of the old residential families, 
and by a colony of the nowveauz riches. 
These last are by way of being a new 
phenomenon. Fifteen years ago, at any 
rate, when I first knew Washington, it 
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showed few signs of becoming a rich 
man’s city. Nowadays fashion, or at 
least wealth, seems to be setting in its 
direction. Mansions that are almost pal- 
aces are rapidly rising, and the men who 
build and own them care nothing for 
politics, and are simply intent on get- 
ting a good social return for their out- 
lay. That is a very interesting develop- 
ment, and one, I imagine, that is likely 
to grow more and more popular. A few 
years hence it may be as much the 
thing to have a house in Washington 
and to spend the winter season there 
as it used to be to have a cottage at 
Newport; and I foresee the time when 
Washington will compete with, and 
perhaps cvershadow, New York as the 
radiating centre for the fashions and 
follies of the “smart set.” The equip- 
ment of America will then be complete, 
and the political plutocracy will at last 
have found its social counterpart. 
After all, I blame no one who wishes 
to live in Washington. If I were an 
American, with all the cities of the 
continent to choose from, it is there 
that I would pitch my tent from No- 
vember to May. There is a flavor and 
a distinction about Washington society 
that no other American city quite com- 
mands. It surpasses the society of 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia 
and Chicago in that quality which sep- 
arates French literature from the litera- 
ture of all other lands; the quality, 
above all things, of agreeableness, It 
is an American’ community doing un- 
American things, leading an un-Ameri- 
can life. It impresses one as a caesural 
pause in the galloping existence of the 
country; a restful hiatus in the inter- 
minable rush. There is serenity, al- 
most benignity, in its ordering of the 
routine of life, except that it has: ex- 
alted the childish nuisance of “leaving 
cards” into a merciless religion. It has 
its own standard of vaiues. The ideals 
of Chicago are the assumed foundations 
or the unconsidered trifiles of Washing- 
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ton. It neither talks business nor thinks 
it; the word conveys no more than a 
remote and abstract meaning to its 
mind. Commerce and all its banalities 
are refreshingly, delightfully absent. 
Nor is society on parade; you meet it 
only by invitation; it has neither the 
wish nor the chance to display itself in 
public. Social life in Washington, like 
the best social life anywhere, is an 
affair of private entertainments. And 
Washington which lives for society and 
takes all things lightly and studies con- 
versation as an art with a zest beyond 
that of Boston, knows supremely well 
how to entertain. Its houses are built 
to that end, and the best of them, fol- 
lowing the Georgian style, are models 
of that rich simplicity to which, after 
a wild debauch in all possible architec- 
tural fantasies, American taste is now 
happily on the return. At times it en- 
tertains almost too well. The last time 
I was there a very charming English- 
woman complained to me that, on ac- 
cepting a “very informal” invitation to 
lunch at three or four days’ notice, she 
found all the blinds in the dining-room 
drawn, the table lit by candles, her 
hostess and all her fellow-guests in 
costumes that would have been quite 
becoming to bridesmaids or in the 
Royal enclosure at Ascot, and a feast 
prepared that embraced every unseas- 
onable delicacy in a series of eight 
courses. That struck her as carrying 
informality to a point whereit became 
almost an abuse of language. But I 
would not say that, when compared 
with New York, over-elaboration is the 
special fault of Washington hospitality, 
though I believe that in the capital, as 
elsewhere throughout America, the dis- 
tinction between the formal and the 
informal tends to dwindle; and there 
have, I confess, been occasions when 
the plate, the china, the flowers—the 
flowers, perhaps, especially—the cook- 
ing, and the wines, struck me as al- 
most too prodigal of rarity. But, taken 
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as a whole, the hospitality of Washing- 
ton, like its entire mode of life, es- 
capes the dollar-mark, and, so far as 
my experience of America goes, is re- 
markable for its ease, its unconscious- 
ness, and its finish. It has that stamp 
of certainty and mastery that long cul- 
tivation brings; there is less of the 
impression of effort about it than one 
notices in New York; and the sociabil- 
ify that springs up in a comparatively 
small community where distances are 
easy, intercourse frequent, and an 
identity of social interests well estab- 
lished, and where the personnel is con- 
stantly changing, gives to its festivities 
a cordial and distinctive pleasureable- 
ness. Some critics have complained of 
its aloofness, its dearth of ideas, its in- 
tellectual anzemia, its seeming indiffer- 
ence to the problems that are raging 
around it. But for myself I confess to 
having rather a tender feeling for a 
society that deliberately isolates itself 
for the cultivation of the minor ameni- 
ties. And Washington has another 
claim upon the gratitude of America. 
Mr. Henry James, in The American 
Scene, has unerringly noted that, as 
socia] factors, men count for far more 
in the national capital, and are 
very much more in evidence, than 
in any other American city. They 
really hold their own there al- 
most as though they were in Eu- 
rope. No doubt the presence and 
reficx influence of the Diplomatic Corps 
have had a good dea] to do with the res- 
urrection of masculinity. At any rate, 
in this city, which by the side of any 
other American city has an almost 
regal color and atmosphere, the balance 
of the sexes is restored, and man, mere 
man, is allowed his chance. I think 
that is partly why a European finds it 
so congenial. 

But Washington, socially as well as 
physically, is still somewhat embryonic. 
Half an hour’s drive from its faultless 
pavements will land you axle-deep in 
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mud, and to leave the innermost social 
circle is to wander in a domain where 
there is still a good deal of clearing to 
be done, and where the land has been 
scarcely surveyed, much less staked out. 
One is regaled, for instance, with stories 
of the fight for precedence that could 
hardly be matched anywhere for 
naiveté and bitterness. I sometimes 
doubt whether any capital, even Vienna 
or Madrid, troubles itself so much 
about these problems as Washington. 
After all, that is only what one would 
expect. There is always a certain diffi- 
culty about adjusting the principles of 
Republicanism to the facts not only of 
social life, but of human nature; and 
this difficulty allows individual bold- 
hess and insistence to arrange to its 
own satisfaction matters that in Bu- 
rope have long ago been settled by pre- 
scription, usage, and tradition. Whether 
you are the wife of a Congressman 
from Kalamazoo, or a Senator of thirty 
years’ standing, or a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, you are equally aware 
that in the absence of definite rules, 
scrambling and pushing is the game 
that pays. Therefore you scramble and 
you push, and you do it all the harder 
because in a Republic those pleasing 
marks of distinction that separatea man 
from his fellow-citizens are altogether 
more precious and desirable than in a 
monarchy. This lends to the struggle 
for precedence in Washington, espe- 
cially on the lower levels, an acerbity 
and contentiousness that are directly 
proportioned to the lack of rules to 
regulate it. Being a city of leisure, 
Washington must have something to 
amuse itself with. Being also the head- 
quarters of officialdom, the seat of gov- 
ernment, and the centre of diplomacy, 
it is natural that it should amuse itself 
with the problems of a Republican 
Court. And as there is nothing in the 
nature of a Court Chamberlain and 
very few traditions, and as the Con- 
stitution has complicated the situation 
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by placing the Legislature, the Judic- 
ijary, and the Executive on pretty much 
the same plane of authority and so 
made each unwilling to yield to the 
other, the opportunities for being 
amused are considerable. 

It is not, however, all chaos. Certain 
rules have been evolved and certain 
customs established which serve to 
guide each successive occupant of the 
White House. Thus, the number of 
State dinners and receptions that the 
President has to give is now definitely 
fixed. Thus, too, it is now pretty well 
understood that an invitation to lunch 
or dinner at the White House is the 
equivalent of a command. Thus, also, 
it is now accepted that the President 
should on all occasions go in first, that 
nobody should sit- down until he has 
taken his place, that he should always 
be served first, that he cannot accept 
hospitality under a foreign flag, and 
that if he has consented to dine at 
the house of one of his Cabinet Minis- 
ters a list of the proposed guests should 
be submitted to him. There is a 
Washington hostess in one of Mr. 
Henry James’s tales who exclaims, 
“The season’s nearly over. Let’s be 
yulgar and have some fun—let’s ask 
the President.” But that lady’s floruit 
must have been in the early ’seventies, 
and her remark would not correctly 
represent the attitude of Washingtor 
society to-day towards the White 
House, which, if it is not the social cen- 
tre of the capital, is undoubtedly a 
greater factor in its life than it used 
to be. Moreover, nowadays, I believe, 
a President accepts no private invita- 
tions at all outside the ranks of his 
official entourage. But beyond these 
narrow Jimits of reclamation there is a 
whole wilderness still to be subdued. 
Should Senators, for instance, be given 
the pas over Cabinet Ministers? Does 
the Admiral of the Navy rank above 
the Secretary of the Navy? What is 
the relative position of the Speaker and 
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the Secretary of State? The Vice- 


‘President being a sort of heir-apparent, 


ought Ambassadors to follow or pre- 
cede him? What is the exact place 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
in the scale of precedence? If two 
Senators were elected on the same day, 
which of them should make the first 
advance? And what about the status 
of the unmarried daughters of Cabinet 
Ministers? 

These and a hundred similar conun- 
drums are debated in Washington with 
insatiable fervor. The mere fact that 
they can be propounded shows that 
the American capital is still somewhat 
in the chrysalis stage of social develop- 
ment. But the intensity of emotion de- 
voted to their discussion shows also 
that Washington, when it finally 
evolves a protocol, will set an inordi- 
nate value upon it. Indeed, wherever 
a point of etiquette is definitely estab- 
lished it is adhered to with an almost 
comical tenacity. Etiquette, for in- 
stance, prescribes calls as the first of 
social duties, and calling is indulged in 
by the Washingtonians on a scale that 
puts Londoners and Parisians hope- 
lessly in the shade. That, too, is a 
sign of a society that has not yet found 
itself, that is attempting the impossible, 
and that has still to learn to limit and 
regulate its activities. But time and 
experience are teaching it order and 
self-restraint. One sees the fruits of 
the lesson clearest of all, perhaps, in 
the White House itself. In the middle 
‘nineties, when I first knew it, the 
Executive Mansion was an architectu- 
ral atrocity outside and a museum of 
horrors within. The east wing had 
been levelled to the ground, and the 
west wing consisted of greenhouses 
and forcing sheds of a more than pro- 
fessional ugliness. The sight of them 
made one suspect that the President 
was eking out his none too liberal sal- 
ary by doing a little business in bulbs 
and seeds. Nor was the interior any 
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more attractive. The entrance-hall 
looked like a bar-room in a second-rate 
restaurant. Receptions on anything 
but the smallest scale turned into bear- 
fights. Hats and cloaks were checked 
in the same room with the receiving 
line and the President and his wife 
stood in the midst of their guests, the 
majority of whom saw only the backs 
of their host and hostess. There were 
next to no reception-rooms or lobbies 
or proper exits and entrances. The 
furniture, appointments, and decora- 
tions suggested a decaying boarding- 
house. Young married couples used to 
come and inspect them so as to know 
what to avoid. State dinners, owing to 
a deficiency of pantries and service- 
rooms, were an agony of tepid courses, 
punctuated by still more tepid pauses. 
The President not only lived in the 
White House, but transacted all offi- 
cia! business there. What should have 
been a series of bedrooms had to be 
turned over to secretaries and clerks, 
and the President and his family were 
squeezed into a space that allowed of 
no accommodation for guests. At every 
moment of the day politicians, office- 
seekers, stray tourists and callers over- 
ran the building, and privacy was as 
impossible as dignity. But all this 
has been changed now. President 
Roosevelt spurred Congress to action, 
and the work of reconstructing the 
White House was placed in charge of 
the best firm of architects in the coun- 
try. They made an admirable job of 
it. New wings were thrown out in 
The Fortnightly Review. 


absolute harmony with the central edi- 
fice; the official quarters are to-day en- 
tirely separate from the residential; all 
the rooms have been transformed in a 
style that shows real taste and simplic- 
ity; two thousand five hundred guests 
can be accommodated at a State recep- 
tion without overcrowding; and both 
inside and out the White House is 
now all that a Georgian mansion and 
an official residence should be. The 
change is symbolical of the new pas- 
sion that Washington has developed 
for the forms and observances of Court 
life. The tumult of the White House 
has been reduced to dignity; the old 
type of Presidential reception is fast 
giving way before the principle of se- 
lection; Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
rarely went outside the White House 
unattended by a military aide in the 
uniform of his rank; and Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson has recently announced that he 
will abolish the Inauguration Ball, that 
famous rout of promiscuous vulgarity. 
and thet he intends to take a firm stand 
against the eternal handshaking and 
impromptu visitations that leave a 
President with little enough time for 
the dispatch of public business and 
none whatever for quiet reflection. It 
all means that in its social life and its 
official routine Washington is destined 
to reproduce more and more the out- 
ward forms and customs and ways of 
doing things that distinguish the mon- 
archia] and aristocratic societies of the 


old world. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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In the history of warfare or of civili- 
zation four years is not a long period 
of time. Nevertheless, though it is no 


more than that since a sceptica] Eu- 
rope was awakened to the fact that a 
mechanism had been evolved by which 


men could travel for long times and 
distances through the air, the air is 
already as important a province of na- 
tional strategy and preparation, de 
fensive and offensive, as the land or the 
sea, and every nation is busying itself 
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with the question of aerial armament. 
The purpose of this article is to discuss 
the question in relation to our national 
needs, to ask what aerial force this 
country ought to possess, what is a 
reasonable provision against the dan- 
gers of aerial attack, and how far 
aerial armament itself must enter into 
the scheme of defence against this new 
form of aggression. 

It is as well to clear away, at the 
start, some subsidiary considerations. 
In the technical journals devoted to the 
subject the problem of military and 
naval aeronautics is commonly dealt 
with from an industrial point of view, 
and it is quite common to attack the 
Government departments on the ground 
that they do nothing for British indus- 
try, or at the best that they do not do 
enough. At one moment it is said 
they are buying aeroplanes from 
abroad, at another that they are build- 
ing them themselves, or again that they 
give too few orders to home firms, so 
that the trade cannot be put on a heal- 
thy and paying basis, or finally that 
they are giving too many, with the re- 
sult that an unhealthy “boom” must be 
followed by a lamentable crash. These 
complaints are well-intentioned, but it 
is impossible to feel much sympathy 
with them. We do not look, nor have 
we ever looked, at warships from this 
point of view. No one, of course, has 
denied, nor have the Admiralty ever 
shown the slightest failure to recog- 
nize, that it is absolutely necessary for 
our naval supremacy that there should 
be contract as well as dockyard build- 
ing, and that the firms amongst whom 
the contract ships may be placed should 
be cf the highest competence and of 
sufficient number. On the other hand, 
no one would assert that the Admiralty 
could possibly adopt any other course 
than to retain absolutely in its own 
hands the whole province of naval de- 
sign and—in order to be free of the 
vicissitudes of industry and industrial 
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disputes—some part of the actual! build- 
ing. The units of a fleet or a flotilla 
should be uniform as far as is possible 
in speed, armament, and structure— 
that is at the base of modern naval 
tactics. It is, though for different rea- 
sons,* just as important in the tactics 
of military and naval flight. The 
means taken to secure the one must be 
followed if we are to attain the other. 
So far we have been in an experi- 
mental stage, and there has, therefore, 
been some justification for the catho- 
licity with which Government, or at 
least War Oflice purchases have beep 
conducted, even though it is well to re- 
member that eccentricities of design, 
which in France have been gradually 
smoothed down till there are 
hardly more than four types of aero- 
plane now being built there, have per- 
sisted here in such a degree that the 
equipment of the Royal Flying Corps 
is almost painfully miscellaneous in 
character. There can be little excuse 
for such haphazard buying in the fu- 
ture. If it be urged that the enterprise 
of manufacturers who have put money 
into what they believe is a growing in- 
dustry should not be penalized, no one 
will dissent. Only these men will be 
no worse off, and the interests of the 
State better served, if in future, their 
contract work is done, as it is already 
being done in a few cases, on Govern- 
ment design. As a necessary conse- 
quence to this there ought to be ap- 
pointed, on the naval analogy, a Direc- 
tor of Aerial Construction, attached to 
the Admiralty as the department with 
most experience in mechanical design at 
its command, and assisted, like the Di- 
rector of Naval Construction, by a 
corps of Aerial Constructors, whose du- 


1 The three classes of fighting machines, 
biplanes and monoplanes with landing gear 
and hydro-biplanes with floating gear. ought 
each be uniform within itself; because 
efficiency is wasted if a pilot has to transfer, 
through accident, from one machine to an- 
other with which he is unfamiliar,and which 
may have different climbing capacity, speed 
or stabilily in wind, all of which must upset 
preconcieved calculations, 
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ties shall be to visit and supervise the 
work of the manufacturers and con- 
stantly to attend the depots of the Fly- 
ing Corps, flying as passengers in new 
machines, watching their behavior in 
flight and gathering from their own 
and the pilots’ observations data for 
improvements in design. 

Steps have already been taken in 
this direction. The War Office now 
possesses in the B.E. type of biplane 
an aeroplane specially designed for 
British military requirements, which 
has proved itself more successful than 
most of the purchased machines. The 
Admiralty, in connection with Messrs. 
Short Bros., have produced a very re- 
markable and powerful hydro-aero- 
plane. The course I have indicated 
seems the proper one for these develop- 
ments to pursue. 

So much, then, for the question of 
construction, in which what has been 
said applies to airships as well as to 
aeroplanes. The question of personnel, 
though it is, of course, at the root of 
the problem of aerial defence, need not 
detain us. To acquire it is simply a 
question of inducement, particularly of 
money; to train it one of practice. The 
mastery of this new branch of fighting 
is not likely to be attained quickly; it 
is not to be supposed that in the event 
of an early European war in which the 
great powers were engaged, we could 
expect great efficiency from any of 
the air corps, except perhaps the 
French. As regards the Balkan war, 
we have absolutely no data except that 
aeroplanes and one airship have been 
employed by the allies. We know 
nothing of what they have been able 
to accomplish. It can, however, hardly 
have been much or we should have 
cheard. In the Tripoli campaign the 


aerial] reconnaissances were so faulty 
as to be useless, and the damage done 
by hand-grenades insignificant. In our 
last naval manceuvres, though success- 
ful and long-distance flights were made, 
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we have no information that they 
affected in any way the fortunes of the 
opposing fleets; in the army manceuvres 
the conspicuous success of the flying 
officers in one direction was balanced 
by a no less conspicuous failure in an- 
other. It is necessary, therefore, not 
only that we should have a large num- 
ber of actual airmen—two hundred 
would not be too great for our present 
needs—but that these should be con- 
stantly exercised in their business, 
habituated daily to cross-country flight 
and trained in the special faculties of 
observation which aerial reconnais- 
sance requires. Until very recently the 
War Office. prohibited officers of the 
military wing of the Royal Flying 
Corps from flying across country ex- 
cept between the two flying bases at 
Farnborough and Salisbury Plain. The 
continuance of any such restriction 
would, of course, effectually prevent 
our air-force from acquiring that inti- 
mate and exhaustive knowledge of the 
couutry which is the only thing that 
can make it efficient. As for aerial re- 
connaissance the capacity for “reading” 
a country over which you are passing 
(necessarily: very rapidly) is like the 
capacity for reading a map; it is not 
common, but it can be acquired by 
training. 

Assume then that we have coped with 
the initial problems of men and ma- 
chines; that: we have, say, two hundred 
skilled naval and military fliers, with 
their proper complements of mechanics 
and crew, and three hundred (that 
would be about the proper proportion) 
naval and military aeroplanes, designed 
and constructed under Government su- 
pervision, and constantly both as re 
gards engines and fabric under Gov- 
ernment inspection. The questions 
arise: How are these to be distributed 
for defensive purposes? What other 
weapons do we need to cope with the 
possible menace of aerial attack? 

In the first place, of course, the aero- 

















plane will be a very valuable adjunct 
to our defences against terrestrial or 
maritime aggression, We must sup- 
pose that about fifty of our two hun- 
dred military airmen would be attached 
permanently to the Expeditionary 
force, at the service of the General Offi- 
cer Commanding for reconnaissance, 
and that with these would go the small 
dirigible balloons, which have been con- 
structed at Farnborough for recon- 
naissance work. Again the possession 
of one or two aeroplanes by each bat- 
tle-squadron of the main fleet might 


prove of great strategical advantage at 


sea. A small heavily-engined mono- 
plane of the type commonly used in 
altitude tests and competitions could 
very easily be carried on a battleship. 
There would be no need of the compli- 
cation of a launching platform which 
has so far been built in experiments of 
the kind, A starting rail, with or with- 
out the pulley and weight launching ap- 
paratus, which was for long used with 
the Wright biplanes and has since 
rather incomprehensibly dropped out of 
use, would be all that would be neces- 
sary. Such an aeroplane, ascending in 
spirals and never leaving the neighbor- 
hood of the ship or fleet to which it 
was attached, would enable an enemy 
to be sighted long before any sign of 
him had appeared over the horizon of 
the ships below. It would enable, 
therefore, an Admiral to keep his 
enemy continuously in sight without 
disclosing his own presence or position, 
for there ,would be very little chance 
that such an inconspicuous object as 
a monoplane three or four thousand 
feet up would be picked out by any 
one who did not suspect its presence. 
There are other uses for the aeroplane 
as an adjunct to naval warfare. Ex- 
periments have been conducted with 
fair success in our own and the French 
navy as to the object of using the aero- 
plane to detect the presence of the 
submerged submarine. Probably be- 
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fore long we shall witness the begin- 
ning of a joint use of these two weap- 
ons. The aeroplane seems capable of 
being used both as a guide to the sub- 
marine and as a decoy for it. We may 
imagine the time approaching, when 
the aeroplane will draw the battleship’s 
attention and fire while the submarine 
slips in unnoticed to discharge its tor- 
pedo at close quarters. That, at least, 
is one possible extension of the fight- 
ing possibilities of an aerial armament, 

The value of the aeroplane as an ad- 
junct to the navy does not however 
entirely or mainly consist in its use as 
an additional weapon on boardship. It 
must be linked with the system of pa- 
trols as part of the armament designed 
to protect our shores from invasion or 
attack, Here we approach at close 
quarters this problem of aerial defence. 
From a series of selected points along 
our coasts, fields of aerial reconnais- 
sance and defence must be mapped out, 
spreading fanlike from their roots till 
they intersect as they widen and form 
a continuous belt of aerial] patrol in 
these parts of our shores which face 
the Continent. Whereas on boardship 
a light powerfully-engined monoplane 
with a relatively small wing-surface 
and no carrying capacity would natu- 
rally be employed, the stations of the 
aerial patrol must be equipped with 
hydro-aeroplanes, very large and 
strongly built, carrying at least three 
persons, fitted with wireless apparatus 
and with floats designed so that they 
may float on and rise from a choppy 
sea. They should have engines of not 
less than 100 h.p. and petrol capacity 
for a flight of from four to five hundred 
miles, and they should provide the 
highest possible degree of protection 
and comfort for pilot and passengers. 
And as it is found possible to construct 
weather-worthy rigid airships of the 
Zeppelin type, but of a small size, one 
of these should be stationed at each 
of the air-bases. 
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The creation of such an aerial patrol 
is already being undertaken by the 
Admiralty, and it may be expected 
that an important announcement will 
be made by Mr. Churchill when intro- 
ducing his estimates. Stations have 
been begun already on the Isle of 
Grain at the mouth of the Thames, at 
Harwich, at Cleethorpes, on the Hum- 
ber, at Carlingrose on the Firth of 
Forth below Rosyth, and at Montrose 
(in conjunction with the military wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps). On the 
South coast a depot will probably be 
created on one of the tidal reaches 
above Portsmouth. Of those mentioned, 
only the bases at the Isle of Grain and 
Montrose are so far in a position to be 
continuously in being. The hangars at 
Rosyth and Harwich have been occu- 
pied at intervals by the Naval airmen, 
who by constant flying in these neigh- 
borhoods have made themselves famil- 
iar with the regular air-currents. The 
station at Montrose seems likely to be 
of peculiar importance, commanding as 
it does at distances of roughly from 
sixty to seventy miles each way the 
sea approaches both to the naval sta- 
tions on the Forth and Tay in the one 
direction, and to that on Cromarty 
Firth on the other. A _ considerable 
plain at the base of the Grampians 
makes it suitable for military aerial 
exercises, while its large tida] basin— 
the only one on the whole of the East 
Coast from the Moray Firth south- 
ward to the Wash—makes it peculiarly 
suitable as a base for hydro-aeroplanes. 
There exists, therefore, already a 
nucleus or framework of an aerial de- 
fensive system for these islands. 
There are gaps to be filled up—particu- 
larly at the extreme ends of the chain, 
for a station will certainly be necessary 
in the Orkneys and there ought to be 
one at Dover. But what has been done 
seems at least to be on the right lines. 
Progress will elaborate and not de 
stroy it. 


There remains the very important 
question of the prevention of an at- 
tack on our shores, itself delivered 
through the air. What probabilities 
are there that such an attack could do 
serious damage? What is the best way 
to cope with it? 

It will be observed that so far this 
article has been concerned with aero- 
planes and hardly at all with dirigi- 
bles, and that it has considered the 
aeroplane as an instrument for recon- 
naissance and patrol and not for 
offence. This has been because so far 


‘as the development as yet attained or 


reasonably to be predicted of aero- 
planes is concerned, there is no like 
lihood that one could do serious dam- 
age to cities or ports, fortresses or ar- 
mies. Of course there are plenty of 
assertions and predictions by airmen 
and journalists in the opposite sense. 
The picturesque and terrifying is apt 
to be readily believed in. Consider the 
following facts. There have been al- 
ready two wars in which aeroplanes 
have played a part. The Italian forces 
in Tripoli were well supplied with 
them, and owing to the defective weap- 
ons of their antagonists they could fly 
there with safety very much lower 
than they could in a war area where 
modern weapons were being used. The 
Italian airmen did carry hand-grenades, 
which they flung down on the Turkish 
forces with absolutely insignificant 
effect. Some exploded; some did not. 
There was no pretence of hitting a 
mark and the loss of life was trifling— 
although, as has been said, the air- 
men were fiying at an altitude of a few 
hundred feet instead of at a few 
thousand. Let the reader sometime he 
is travelling in an express train over 
some high railway viaduct or embank- 
ment try his luck with a fairly heavy 
object at a mark below. He will be 
in a much more favorable position for 
success than any airman could possibly 
be. During the siege of Adrianople, 














where the allies have been able to 
count on the assistance of some of the 
most highly skilled airmen in Europe, 
the only missiles thrown into the town 
have been proclamations advising the 
inhabitants to surrender. No attempt 
is recorded as having been made to at- 
tack the forts in this way or to carry 
high explosives in flight. We are left 
with the common “bomb-dropping com- 
petition,” which is a favorite and inter- 
esting entertainment at flying meet- 
ings, and that is all. Those who go 
in fear of aerial bombardment forget 
three things: (1) They forget that an 
aeroplane cannot hover and therefore 
cannot take aim. (2) That it is a fal- 
lacy to suppose that an aeroplane by 
dropping explosives hits a fortress in 
an unexpected or unprotected place. 
All high-angle fire, from howitzers or 
from any artillery at long range, hits 
in precisely the same way, i. @., by 
coming down on it from above. (3) 
That no packet of explosive dropped 
from whatever height would have the 
capacity for destructiveness of a high- 
velocitied, high-explosive shell of mod- 
ern artillery. From the aeroplane we 
need fear little serious damage—prob- 
ably not even panic. The Arabs are 
said to have shown themselves singu- 
larly indifferent to this form of attack. 

The dirigible balloon—particularly 
the latest improved Zeppelin type, with 
its ability to stay aloft in rough 
weather, to travel at fifty miles an 
hour and carry quick-firing guns and 
a crew of fifty men—is, however, a 


different matter. Such an airship can 
The British Review. 
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slow down till it stops and hangs over 
its objective; it can use its guns and 
it can carry much more ammunition 
than an aeroplane. It is idle to deny 
that it might do serious damage. 
There are, however, certain circum- 
stances which make it improbable that 
any aerial raid of this kind could have 
anything but a short-lived success. In 
the first place there could be no target 
in the world so conspicuous as a rigid 
dirigible balloon. It would be fifty feet 
deep and five hundred feet long, it 
would besides be unable to change its 
altitude quickly (the faculty which 
makes an aeroplane almost impervious 
to terrestrial gun fire, because of the 
necessity of altering its air-ballast, one 
well-placed shot would put it out of 
action, and consequently it would prob- 
ably, if it were within artillery range, 
run a very poor chance. In the second 
place, giving our aerial patrol the occa- 
sion of turning into a weapon of 
offense, it would be absolutely at the 
mercy of the swifter and smaller aero- 
plane. The aeroplane would climb, as 
a falcon does, in widening spirals, much 
faster than his enemy till it was high 
above him. There it would be itself 
invulnereble, for the air chamber of 
the balloon would be between it and 
the crew on their cars and platforms 
beneath, and with its quick-firing gun 
(we have already aeroplanes so 
mounted) it could destroy its enemy, 
powerless to reply. That will be the 
province of the aeroplane in our 
scheme of defence against aerial at- 
tack, 
G. H. Mair. 
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HONESTY. 
By M. E. FRANCOIS. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

About half a mile away from the 
little hamlet which was his destina- 
tion, Zachary’s attention was attracted 
by the jingling of bells, and presently 
a market cart piled high with vege- 
tables rounded the corner of the road. 
The bells ornamented the collar of a 
shaggy pony and at the pony’s head 
walked a familiar figure. 

It was Mr. Cuff—a sober and chas- 
tened Mr. Cuff, perfectly clean and re- 
spectably clad—but undeniably Mr. 
Cuff. 

They recognized each other simultan- 
eously and the elder man brought his 
pony to a standstill. 

“There, if it ain’t Zachary Shart!” 

“Tis you!” ejaculated Zachary. 

His father-in-law’s countenance now 
assumed an expression of extreme se- 
verity. 

“What’s become o’ my da’ter?” he 
inquired in a trucuient tone. “Answer 
me that. Have ye sarved her same 
as ye did sarve 1? Was ye hard-hearted 
enough to turn her out?” 

“Turn her out!” ejaculated Zachary. 
“I give ye my word as my heart’s broke 
along o’ her leavin’ me. There’s noth- 
in’ in the wide world I wouldn’t do to 
get her back. I be a-lookin’ for her 
everywhere—I be a-searchin’ fur her 
night and day I mid say. I was in 
hopes she mid ha’ found her way back 
here.” 

“No,” said Mr. Cuff, sucking in his 
breath. “No, she haven’t been any- 
where near here; no—that she haven't, 
else 0’ course she’d ha’ told her own 
father—’tis a funny thing as her own 
father should only hear by chance as 
she'd a-left ye, but indeed I wasn’t 
so very well pleased wi’ her neither. 
She mid ha’ spoke up to ye for me I 


think—she mid _ ha’ 
turnin’ me out.” 

“She did the best she could,” re- 
joined Zachary in a low voice, “but I 
wouldn’t listen to her. I was too hard. 
Yes, I see now I was too hard. That’s 
been my fault, through life, to have 
no mercy on folk what do seem to de- 
ceive me. I be punished for it now. 
I did think Honesty deceived me and 
I was crule hard to her—and now I do 
re-pent.” 

The intense melancholy of his tone 
affected even Mr. Cuff; though severe 
he was not implacable. Standing now 
in the middle of the road with legs 
set apart, he regarded his son-in-law 
with lofty compassion. 

“Ye see ’tis easy to be mistook in 
folks,” he remarked. “Ye was mistook 
in me—and look at me now!” 

Virtue and respectability did indeed 
seem to radiate from his whole person- 
ality; Zachary was too much overcome 
by this further proof of the fallibility 
of his own judgment to marvel at the 
change, 

“Ye was mistook in Honesty too, I’m 

sure,” continued Mr. Cuff. “She 
couldn’t ha’ deceived ye—'tis agin 
her natur’ to deceive any one.” 
_ “Ah, it doesn’t matter now whether 
she did or whether she didn’t,” sighed 
the husband. “’Twas but a small 
thing after all. I was altogether in the 
wrong. If I could only find her I’d 
soon tell her that. There, can’t ye help 
me anyways. Are ye quite sure she 
didn’t come round here—to the Vicar- 
age may-be? But o’ course the Rever- 
end would ha’ told ye! Are ye workin’ 
for en again now?” 

“No,” rejoined his father-in-law, with 
an expression which was half shame- 
faced and half important, “I don’t see 
much o’ the Reverend—I be a Chapel 


prevented you 
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man now.” He paused to let this fact 
sink in, and as Zachary did not seem 
to heed its significance, he continued 
impressively, yet with averted eyes. 
“T bain’t a-workin’ for nobody now— 
I’ve a-got a place o’ my own.” 

“Have ye?’ inquired Zachary, the 
words attracting his wandering atten- 
tion. What unlooked-for good fortune 
had come to Honesty’s father? 

“’Ees,” returned Mr. Cuff proudly. 
“I’ve a-got a business 0’ my own—in 
the market garden way. These ’ere 
vegetables is mine, and this ’ere cart 
and pony is mine—nice little mare 
bain’t he?” 

“Well!” exclaimed a strident voice a 
few paces away from them; both men 
turning, descried with different sensa- 
tions a tall, angular, female figure, 
standing on the footway just at the 
turn of the road. 

To Zachary, whose memory for 
faces was retentive, a dim recollection 
came of having seen this one before; 
while Silas Cuff’s own countenance 
assumed a meek, not to say cringing 
expression. 

“What, be ye there my dear? 
There, to think o’ you followin’ 
me.” 

“Tis well I did, I @ ‘low,” re 
sponded the female in irascible tones. 
“So soon as I did find as the mare's 
bells had a-left off jinglin’ I did 
know ye was up to some trick. But 
to think o’ you goin’ an’ makin’ up all 
that pack o’ lies! "Tis a wonder the 
earth don’t open and swaller ye up!” 

“Come, love,” resumed Cuff, in a 
wheedling tone. “’tis a bit strong 
what ye do say there. What's mine 
is yours and what’s yours is mine— 
isn’t that so, my dear? Doesn’t it say 
in the marriage service ‘with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow’?” 

“The man do say that,” she re 
turned throwing out an emphatic 
forefinger, “and ’tis right an’ fittin’ as 
he should. But ’tis different wi’ a 
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7ooman. Them what made the mar- 
riage sarvice knowed the natur’ 0’ 
man, and knowed as it wouldn’t be 
right to put a ’ooman’s property at his 
mercy. The ’ooman don’t have to say 
nothin’ about endowin nobody wi’ 
her goods. She’ve a right to keep 
what she’ve a-got of her own, so re- 
member that and don’t get a-talkin’ 
to no strangers on the road about 
things bein’ yours when they bain’t.” 

Cuff took the rebuke very humbly. 

“This isn’t exactly what you mid 
call a stranger, my dear,” he said 
apologetically. “This here’s my son- 
in-law, our son-in-law, I should say,” 
correcting himself with a haste which 
was intended to prove his unwilling- 
ness to deprive the new Mrs. Cuff of 
any of her proprietary rights. Of 
more generous temper than she, or 
perhaps being minded to fulfil to the 
letter his own vow “to endow her 
with all his goods,” he was willing to 
share with her even the possession of 
a son-in-law. 

Zachary now identified the unpre- 
possessing face which confronted him 
as that of the former Mrs. Fripp, the 
Cuff’s next-door neighbor, who had 
been stationed at her gate on his wed- 
ding-day, watching the departure of 
their little party for the church. 

He turned to Cuff, with amazement 
and a little disgust. 

“Do ye mean to say ye’ve taken a 
second wife already?” he asked 
bluntly. 

Before Mr. Cuff could reply, his 
bride immediately assumed the de 
fensive. 

“An’ if he have,” she exclaimed, 
“you’re the very man what did ought 
to be thankin’ Providence for it. If 
I hadn’t a-took pity on him, his death 
*ud a-laid at your door.” 

“So it would,” agreed Mr. Cuff, with 
a virtuous air, “an’ true, so it would.” 

“He’d ha’ drunk hisself to death,” 
continued the lady, quelling her 
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spouse with a glance. “You do know 
the state you was in when I did find 
ye a-wanderin’ about the country, and 
did take pity on ye, Cuff. What ’ud 
ha’ become o’ ye if I hadn’t a-took 
pity on ye.” 

“Well, my dear,” returned Cuff, 
feebly nettled, “’tis true ye did—ye 
did, so to speak, take pity on me, but 
I mid a-got another job. I'd a-been 
havin’ a bit of a bust-up—I don’t deny 
it, but I were just a-comin’ out o’ it, 
when I did chance to meet ye, and I 
did generally manage to pick up a 
job between whiles.” 

“There,” exclaimed his wife, “of 
all the ungrateful!—Why you hadn’t 
a penny in your pocket when I did 
come across ye!” 

“*Bes, my dear,” agreed Cuff, 
“that’s right—I had’nt a penny in my 
pocket. I were jist a-comin’ out 0’ 
the drinky fit, ye see, and that’s why. 
All I’m a-sayin’ is as I do generally 
manage to pick up a job so soon as I 
do get sober again. You know, my 
dear, ye was in want of a man for 
to help ye, arter your son emigratin’ 
off to Wiltshire—ye did want a man 
to help ye—so ’twas as broad as ‘twas 
long, I do reckon.” 

The indignation with which Mrs. 
Cuff received this statement was so 
great as to deprive her for the mo- 
ment of the power of speech; and 
Zachary profited of the pause to ex- 
plain that in any case his father-in- 
law could have been in no danger of 
starving, as he himself was paying 
regularly for his keep. 

Mrs. Cuff now found her tongue 
with amazing promptitude. 

“What!” she cried, with flaming 
eyes. “You did never tell I one word 
o that, Cuff. That mid ha’ altered 
everything. Was ye payin’ out the 
money to he, or was ye payin’ it to 
the folks where he was a-lodgin’ at 
Stourpaine, Mr. Shart?”’ 

“I paid it to the woman where he 


was a-lodgin’,” rejoined Zachary. “I 
reckoned it safest.” 

“Well, there,” exclaimed the woman 
with deep vexation, “why, there 
wouldn’t ha’ been no need for us to 
get married at all, if I'd a-knowed 
that. Ye could ha’ lodged wi’ me jist 
so well as ower to Stourpaine, and ye 
could ha’ took out the valley o’ the bit 
o’ work that ye do do in clothes same 
as ye be a-doin’ now.” 

Mr. Cuff appeared to reflect. 

“*Kes, I mid ha’ thought o’ that too 
afore tyin’ myself up,” he remarked, 
“but there it ‘ud ha’ gone again’ me 
to be takin’ pay o’ he”’—designating 
Zachary with his thumb—‘“more per- 
tic’lar now, since Honesty has a-left 
en.” 

“Ye didn’t ought to keep up no ill 
feelin’ on that account,” rejoined his 
wife, severely. “The fault was Hon- 
esty’s, I'll go warrant. There, I be 
sorry to have to say it, but speak the 
truth I must:—Honesty was allus a 
bit too flighty for my taste. Why, she 
did come once a-hammerin’ at my 
door, jist upon midnight, a-wantin’ my 
son to get up and go out wi’ her to 
ring the church bell.” 

Both the men were silent, Cuff 
from remembered guilt, Zachary be- 
cause of the lump which rose in his 
throat at the mention of that bygone 
episode. 

How well he remembered the ring- 
ing of that Christmas bell. He seemed 
to see again Honesty’s slight figure 
flitting among the dim aisles, to catch 
an elusive glimpse of her delicate face 
with its oriel of bright hair, to feel 
again the quick throb of joy with 
which he had conceived the project of 
making her his own. And to think 
of how it had all ended! 

“Who knows where she is or what 
she’s doing?” 

Robert Short’s sneering words 
haunted him; and now he was as far 
away as ever from finding her. 
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“Can nothing be done?’ he groaned 
desperately. “Can ye think of no way 
of gettin’ news of her? Who was it 
told ye about her leavin’ me?” he 
asked, with a sudden glimmer of 
hope; there might possibly be a clue 
there. But his face clouded over at 
Cuff’s answer. 

“Oh, I—eard it from Alice. I went 
to see Alice t’other day. Ye see I 
didn’t like to tell her about me gettin’ 
married again just at first, thinkin’ 
she mid be a bit annoyed—I mean a 
bit surprised”—with a nervous glance 
at his wife. “She told me then about 
you callin’.” 

Zachary gave an impatient sigh. 

“] thought maybe ye’d heard the 
tale from somebody else,” he said, 
“somebody as I could ha’ followed 
up.” 

Cuff gave him a quick look, seemed 
about to speak, and then changed his 
mind. 

“I'll tell you what,” resumed Zach- 
ary, struck by a sudden thought; “how 
would it be if you was to put a ad- 
vertisement on the paper askin’ Hon- 
esty Shart, as was once Honesty Cuff, 
to write a line to her father? You 
mid put ‘care o’ the Vicar’ if you 
didn’t like to give her your own ad- 
dress. She’d be anxious about ye, I’m 
sure, and glad to hear from ye where- 
ever she is. If you was to put a ad- 
vertisement in the ‘Do’set Chronicle’ 
or the ‘Western Gazette’ it mid meet 
her eye. I’d pay whatever it cost,” 
he added hastily, for Mrs. Cuff was 
gazing at him with much displeasure. 

“Nay, that wouldn’t do,” she re- 
joined, apparently unmollified. “I’ve 
allus kept myself respectable, and I 
bain’t a-goin’ to have my husband 
a-mixin’ hisself up, and a-writin’ to 
the papers about a hussy like Hon- 
esty. Take my advice and don’t ye 
£0 and trouble about her neither, Mr. 
Shart. Maybe ’tis a good job ye’ve 
a-got shut of her. Ye mind what I 
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did say, Cuff, when ye did tell me 
about Robert Shart o’ Pendleton 
makin’ sich pertic’lar inquiries about 
her.” 

“Why, when was that?’ 
Zachary quickly. 

“Oh, ’tis some time ago now. In 
April ‘twas, but Cuff didn’t tell I 
about it till he come back from Alice’s 
lately. It seems he met Mr. Shart by 
accident one day.” 

“*Kes, by accident,” echoed Silas. 

“And he axed en how you and Hon- 
esty was a-gettin’ on—then Cuff—vwell, 
Cutf did have to spake the truth—he 
did tell en as you wasn’t a-gettin’ on 
so very well, and he did tell en about 
you turnin’ him off. Of course the 
truth will come out—ye can’t blame 
the man.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame him,” said Zach- 
ary, sick at heart. 

Was his own somewhat harsh treat- 
ment of his father-in-law the indirect 
cause of the encounter between Rob- 
ert and Honesty? Had Cuff, by 
arousing the man’s curiosity as to 
their mutual relations, actually put 
him on her trail? It seemed to Zach- 
ary that now indeed the uttermost 
depths of despair engulfed him. 

As he stood staring blankly from 
one to the other, the woman exclaimed 
impatiently, “Well, there’s no use in 
us standin’ here no longer in the mid- 
dle o’ the road. "T'won’t make things 
no better for Honesty or you, Mr. 
Shart, for our taters and greens to lay 
a-rottin’ here. You take ’em along, 
Cuff, and let me hear them bells ring- 
in’ reg’lar when you do go past the 
‘Rose Drop’ else I'll be comin’ arter 
ye. Maybe ye’d like to step up along 
to our place and sit down for a bit, 
Mr. Shart?’ 

“No,” returned Zachary, “I’m much 
obliged to ye, but I'll be gettin’ back 
now. I can’t do no good by goin’ to 
see the Reverind, if Honesty haven’t 
a-been here. Yell let me know 
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if ye do hear any news of her.” 

He turned and followed in the wake 
of his father-in-law, who was already 
leading away the pony, the bells du- 
tifully jingling at every step. 

They walked thus, one behind the 
other, for a few minutes in silence, 
but when they were quite out of sight 
of Mrs. Cuff, the elder man without 
altering his pace, turned his head, and 
uplifted a beckoning finger. 

“Do come and walk along o’ me, 
Zachary. I durstn’t stand still a 
minute, but I’ve summat to tell ye.” 

“What's that?’ asked Zachary, 
quickly coming up alongside. 

“Why, there’s summat in what the 
missus did say jist now. Ye did ought 
to look arter Robert Shart. He was 
axin’ very pertic’lar about Honesty— 
and my missus—my first poor missus 
—Honesty’s mother, she did never 
want the maid to ’ave much traffic 
at Pendleton arter her aunt died.” 

“I know all about that,” said Zach- 
ary, shortly. He could not bear this 
clumsy handling of the raw wound. 

“Nay, but ye don’t know what I 
be a-goin’ to tell ye. The day I did 
go to see Robert Shart——” 

“You went to see him!” exclaimed 
the other. “’T'wasn’t a chance meet- 
in’ then?’ 

He halted as he spoke, but his fath- 
er-in-law jerked him impatiently by 
the elbow. “Come on, man, I say— 
come on, else we'll have the wold lady 
at our heels. Keep them bells ringin’, 
you little varmint,” he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the pony. “Well, ‘twasn’t 
altogether accidental. Me bein’ out of 
a job and not carin’ to bide no longer 
over to Stourpaine, where ‘Il was 
treated same as if I was in the work- 
house, I thought p’r’aps he would be 
o’ some assistance to me, so I did go 
an’ ax en to do summat for me. Rob- 
ert, he gied me some assistance, but 
he wouldn’t gie me no work.” 


“Never mind about that,” inter- 


rupted Zachary. “What was it he 
said about Honesty?’ 

“Oh, he said he heard on all sides 
how she’d growed into a very ‘and- 
some young ’ooman, and he’d be curi- 
ous to see her again. And he axed 
how you was a-gettin’ on—and when 
I did tell en’ he did seem jist about 
amused.” 

“Amused!” echoed Zachary, “There! 
I don’t want to hear no more. You 
go your ways and I'll go mine. If 
you’ve a ’eart in your breast stand up 
to that wife o’ yours, and make a shift 
to find your child. She'll never be no 
burden to you, tell your wife that! It’s 
me as wants her, it’s me—only let 
me find her.” 

The gay chime of the pony’s bells 
was maddening to listen to; he could 
bear it no longer. He _ suddenly 
plunged forward, his dry mouth con- 
tinuing to form soundless words, and 
soon disappeared into a by-path, leav- 
ing Cuff still plodding onwards, puz- 
zled and miserable, yet afraid to halt 
for a moment lest Nemesis in the per- 
son of his wife should follow on his 
track. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When Zachary, worn out by his 
fruitless expedition, returned to his 
lodging, he found the woman of the 
house on the look-out for him. 

“There’s been somebody here axin’ 
for you.” 

“Who?” he inquired, with a fresh 
spasm of that eagerness which could 
searcely be called hope, foredoomed, as 
he instinctively felt it to be, to a re 
newal of disappointment. 

“There ‘twas a bwoy-chap, a tall 
lad wi’ black hair.” Seeing Zachary's 
blank face she paused for a moment 
and then continued, “I did tell en you 
wasn’t in and I didn’t know when 
you’d be back, so he said he wouldn't 
wait.” 


“Didn’t he leave no message?” 
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asked the man, indifferently now. 

“*Kes, he left word as you was to 
know a young ’ooman come to Stour- 
paine yesterday, axin’ for Mr. Cuff.” 

“A young ‘ooman,” gasped Zachary: 
the big fellow was trembling. 

“*Hes,” returned his landlady, eye- 
ing him curiously, “a _ light-haired 
young ‘’ooman.” 

Zachary made a staggering step 
forward and leaned upon the table. 
The rush of returning hope was for 
the moment as agonizing as that of 
returning circulation in frozen mem- 
bers: he very nearly fainted. 

“There, sit ye down, Mr. Shart,” 
said the woman, kindly. “I d’ ‘low 
twill be all right now. You've half 
killed yourself, the way you've bin 
carryin’ on, scarcely eatin’, nor sleep- 
in’. You'll be sure to find her now.” 

“Where is she?” asked Zachary, 
huskily. 

“Well, the boy said she couldn’t be 
far away. She wouldn’t bide wi’ his 
mother—’twas Mrs. Stickley o’ Stour 
paine what sent en ye know. She 
axed her to bide, but she wouldn’t, but 
Mrs. Stickley told the lad to say as 
she couldn’t ha’ gone far, for she did 
seem very tired.” 

“Oh, I must go, I must go at once,” 
cried Zachary, starting up. “I must 
get a trap.” 

“There, my good soul, ye’ll be drop- 
pin’ down in the road if ye don’t eat 
a mouthful or two first,” cried his 
landlady, much concerned. “Sit there 
and eat a bit o’ breakfast, do, and 
I'll send ’Erb up-along to town for a 
harse and trap. He’ll pop there on 
his bike much quicker nor you could 
lag it.” 

There seemed sense in this, and 
Zachary obediently sat down. 

The good woman set before him the 
breakfast, which, as she informed 
him, she had been keeping for an hour 
or more. 


“There, to think o’ your goin’ 
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vampin’ off wi’out so much as a dew- 
bit,” she exclaimed. 

Zachary smiled faintly; he had 
scarcely been aware that he had not 
broken his fast. 

Within an hour he was driving with 
all possible speed to Stourpaine. 

He found Mrs. Stickley standing on 
the threshold of her cottage in evi- 
dent expectation of his coming. 

“I were a-watchin’ out for ye,” she 
said. “I were a-lookin’ for ye to come 
immediate. Step inside a minute, 
won’t ye? One o’ the bwoy-chaps ‘ull 
hoid the harse. "Tis best to come in- 
side,” she added, with a superior 
glance about her. “There’s so many 
folks a-gawkin’ round.” 

The little village was, indeed, all 
agog with excitement. Women stood 
in the doorways, children clustered 
round the gig; a knot of boys and men 
were gathered opposite Mrs. Stickley’s 
door, evidently eager to note the 
course of events. 

Zachary duly descended, and en- 
tered the house, closing the door after 
him. 

“IT thought ’twas best to advise ye 
to come in,” said Mrs. Stickley, graci- 
ously. “This here bein’ sich a very 
private matter. Leastways,” she 
added, casting a sidelong glance at 
him, “I should judge ’tis private. I’m 
not wishful for to pry into nobody’s 
concerns, but there’s folks here what 
do say as your wife have a-left ye, 
Mr. Shart.” 

“*Hes,” admitted Zachary, “an’ they 
do speak true. I be a-lookin’ for my 
wife. It must ha’ been her what come 
here yesterday axin’ for her father.” 

“*Hes,” agreed Mrs. Stickley, “yes- 
terday marnin’. I did let ye know so 
soon as I could.” 

“Yesterday marnin’,” groaned Zach- 
ary. 

“There, she’ll not be like to ha’ gone 
far,” said Mrs. Stickley, interpreting 
his thoughts. “Terr’ble tired, she 
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was, fair wore out, I mid say. She 
must ha’ tramped a long ways—her 
boots was very near wore through. 
‘Mes, her feet was a’most on the 
ground—an’ the weight o’ her basket 
had tired her too.” 

“Her basket?” he repeated, stupidly. 

“’Hes, she did have a biggish bas- 
ket on her arm, full o’ all kinds 0’ 
oddses, little brooches an’ fancy 
things—vawses an’ chaney ornaments 
—the kind o’ things as pedlars do 
earry. I d’ ’low,” said Mrs. Stickley, 
discreetly coughing behind her hand 
and averting her eyes, “as she was 
a-peddlin’ em round the country. 
When she did go away from here, she 
did ax one or two i’ the village if 
they’d like to buy summat.” 

Zachary made no reply, his heart 
being too full. He had a vision of 
Honesty’s slight figure bent sideways 
by the weight of her basket, of her 
little tired feet level with the muddy 
roads, of the timid look with which 
she would offer her wares for sale. 

“She come to the door,” resumed 
Mrs. Stickley, “an’ she axed straight 
out if Mr. Cuff was here, an’ when I 
did tell her ‘no,’ an’ he’d left sudden- 
like an’ hadn’t been heard of since, 
she did seem terrble opset. I did 
mention about you callin’ two month 
ago. ‘If ye can find Mr. Shart,’ I 
says, ‘ye’ll be like to get news o’ Mr. 
Cuff’—I didn’t like for to say ‘your 
husband’ or ‘your father’—not havin’ 
been took into nobody’s confidence, 
an’ not bein’ wishful to take no liber- 
ties, no-ways. I didn’t like to do more 
nor hint, ye understand, but hint I 
did.” 

“An’ what did she say?” asked 
Zachary, without noticing these nice- 
ties. 

“She sat an’ looked straight afore 
her, same as you be a-doin’ now; then 
she gets up an’ ketches hold o’ her 
basket. ‘Lard, my dear,’ says I, 
‘won’t ye bide a bit an’ rest yourself? 


Honesty. 


I'll] make ye a cup o’ tea in a minute’, 
I says. But she told me she wanted 
to be gettin’ on.” 

“She didn’t say which way she was 
goin’?”’ suggested Zachary, moisten- 
ing his dry lips. 

“Not a word. She did look at I 
rather suspicious when I axed her, an’ 
she didn’t make no answer. But 
baker, he did tell me he’d passed her 
yesterday on the road Durweston way. 
There’s others mid ha’ come across 
her, too. She'll not be far, I'll go 
warrant. Ye did easy ought to find 
her. Folks ’ull be lookin’ for some 
kind o’ reward, I do judge, for givin’ 
information.” 

Zachary, too much overcome to re- 
spond to, or even be aware of, the 
suggestion, went out of the house and 
climbed into the gig again, an object 
of respectful curiosity to the bystanders. 

He drove away, however, without 
pausing to question any of them, with- 
out even looking round. He was sick 
at heart, hopeless. 

A little way out of the village his 
horse made a sudden swerve as a man, 
coming from the rear, shot past him 
on a bicycle. To Zachary’s surprise 
he immediately slackened speed, turn- 
ing round and pedalling slowly beside 
him. 

“Tis Mr. 
asked. 

“*Kes,” rejoined Zachary, looking 
at him more attentively now, and 
identifying him as a rural postman, 
whom he had sometimes encountered 
on his rounds. 

“They was a-tellin’ me down i’ vil- 
lage yonder, as ye was i’ search 0’ 
somebody,” resumed the other, “an’ I 
thought I ought to let ye know as 
when I were a-comin’ along this way 
an hour or so ago, I did see a young 
’7ooman carryin’ a basket. She were 
a-turnin’ up Old Shaftesbury Lane. 
Ye’d easy catch her I’se judge, she 
was a-goin’ very slow.” 


Shart, bain’t it?” he 
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“Thank ye,” said Zachary, thickly. 
He jerked the reins and the horse 
flew forward, leaving the postman 
staring. 

Arrived at the top of the stony in- 
cline in question, he proceeded more 
cautiously, looking to right and to left. 
The lane itself was deserted, the ex- 
panse of country over which his glance 
wandered was empty, too, save for 
a few sheep and the distant lonely 
figures of a man and horse slowly 
moving behind a line of hedge. Re 
seating himself and reducing his own 
horse’s pace to a walk, he continued 
his eager inspection of the broken 
ground—clumps of bushes, gorse, 
stunted thorn trees. Honesty might 
be hidden near any of these. All at 
once he caught his breath sharply. 
The short down grass to his right was 
still heavily coated with dew—in this 
dew were footprints—small, narrow 
footprints such as might be left by 
those worn boots which haunted his 
thoughts. Quickly descending and 
making fast the horse to a convenient 
tree stump, he followed the track, 
which went winding in and out of the 
bushes till it led to a thicket, half- 
mooned shaped, and of a growth so 
cense as to afford protection from the 
curious eyes of any wanderer in the 
lane. He crept cautiously round the 
tangle of briars and stunted bushes 
until he reached the centre of the cres- 
cent, and then stood still. 

There, indeed, was that of which he 
had come in search, a girlish figure 
lying in a huddled heap. Honesty at 
last! 

She had removed her hat, and the 
loosened strands of her hair shrouded 
her face. Had it not been for the ris- 
ing and falling of her bosom he might 
have thought her dead, but the sleep 
in which she was sunk was merely 
that of exhaustion. After a moment's 
pause he moved towards her, walking 
on tip-toe, and then knelt down beside 
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her, the tears, which he had never 
shed during those months of anguish 
and despair, starting to his eyes now. 
Her little face, how wan it was! Blue 
under the eyes, the delicate oval of 
the cheeks sunken. There were the 
boots almost worn through, as the 
woman had said! Zachary could have 
groaned aloud as he noted how even 
the upper leather had cracked and 
broken away—soon she would go bare- 
foot. Her clothes were faded and 
draggled, though carefully patched; 
they were too thin for this chilly 
weather, and she shivered as she 
lay. 

With infinite precaution the man 
inserted his arm under her shoulders, 
edging away the basket, and lifting 
her gently until her head rested on his 
bosom. He hardly dared to breathe 
as he held her, he feared that even 
the rapid beating of his heart might 
disturb her, but she was so completely 
worn out that she continued to sleep 
profoundly. 

So Zachary clasped his wife once 
more, as he had so often clasped her 
in his dreams, her head resting on his 
breast, the golden tendrils of her hair 
fanned by his breath. 

She was in his arms again, he had 
found her—what did anything else 
matter? 

It was neariy a quarter of an hour 
before she stirred, and at length, with 
a deep sigh, opened her eyes. She 
looked up at him first, unrecognizingly, 
or rather with the gaze of one who 
still believes herself to slumber. Then, 
quite suddenly, she lifted her head, 
and putting her hands upon his breast, 
endeavored to push him away. 

Her eyes were wild, terrified. But 
Zachary held her close. 

“Nay, don’t ye fear nothin’, love,” 
he said. “Lay still an’ rest i’ your 
husband’s arms. I'll take care 0’ ye. 
Lay still an’ rest—everythin’s for- 
given an’ forgotten.” 





“Forgiven!” exclaimed Honesty in- 
articulately. 

“"’Kes,” said Zachary. “I don’t 
care what’s happened, Honesty, love. 
The sin’s at my door—I drove ye to 
gs 

“Sin?” echoed she. 

She struggled away from him on to 
her knees, and faced him, very white 
and trembling, and with eyes aflame. 

“I'll not ax ye where ye’ve been,” 
he went on unsteadily. “I don’t want 
to know who ye’ve been with. Of 
course I do know,” he added, hastily, 
“if it’s any comfort for ye to hear it, 
I do know all about it, and all’s for- 
give an’ forgot. Do ’ee oniy come 
back, my dear—if he’s a-cast ye off, 
I’m here.” 

“Cast me off!” repeated Honesty. 
“How do ye mean cast me off?” 

“There, haven’t ye heard?” faltered 
Zachary. “He’s a treecherous villain 
what couldn’t be faithfu] even in his 
wickedness. He’s courtin’ another 
‘*ooman now—they do say he’s a-goin’ 
to get married to her. But do ye try 
to turn to me again and I'll never 
bring up his name so long as I do 
live.” 

“Whose name?” said Honesty. “Are 
ye talkin’ about Robert Shart? Do 
ye think I’ve a-been wi’ him all this 
time?” She looked at him so strangely 
that Zachary blanched. Had worse 
befallen him even than he had 
dreaded ? 

Then, pulling himself together, he 
went on:— 

“I don’t ax ye nothin’ about how 
long it was. I don’t want—l don’t 
want to know nothin’ about what 
mid ha’ happened since. If he’ve 
a-broke your heart, your husband’s 
here to love an’ protect ye.” 

“Zachary Shart,” said Honesty, “ ’tis 
true ye was my husband, but ye don’t 
know me. Robert Shart, he’s my 
cousin, and I did grow up i’ the same 
house wi’ him, an’ he didn’t know me. 
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Ye did both think the same thing, an” 
ye was both wrong.” 

She drew a long breath, and con- 
tinued with quivering lips:— 

“I'd kill myself afore I’d do what 
ye did both think me ready to do.” 

A veil seemed suddenly to fall 
from Zachary’s eyes. His girl-wife 
was not only unfallen but from her 
very nature incapable of falling. It 
needed not the passionate indignation 
of her tone, the challenge of her eyes, 
to prove that she spoke the truth. He 
bad wronged her even more deeply 
than he knew. 

“You do talk about forgivin’ me,” 
she went on—“there’s nothin’ to for- 
give. You do insult me—you’re as bad 
as Robert. He come too—thinkin’ the 
same as you. He followed me the day 
I did leave ye—I suppose ye knew it, 
an’ that’s why ye did fancy him an’ 
me was together?” 

“Honesty,” said Zachary, “I can see 
now that I was mistook in fancyin’ 
as that villain had got ye in his 
power; but I wasn’t blamin’ ye, I— 
I was blamin’ myself.” 

“Oh, hush,” she interrupted impa- 
tiently. “I can’t bear to hear ye. I 
was no more to ye nor that arter all 
the months we was together, me, your 
true wife! Ye could think me so bad 
—so lost.” 

She rose slowly to her feet and be- 
gan to put on her hat. Zachary, still 
kneeling, wiped his damp brow. They 
were further apart than ever, though 
but now she had been in his arms. 
He could scarcely feel relieved at the 
vindication of her conduct in his an- 
guished foreboding of a final parting. 

As she stooped as though to pick 
up her basket, he broke his shamed 
silence, asking the first question which 
came into his head, with the object 
of detaining her if but for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Where did ye _ hide 
Honesty. I’ve been  travellin’ 


yourself, 
all 
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round the country lookin’ for ye.” 

“TI did get a lift in a gipsy van first,” 
rejoined she mechanically, “I did 
want to get so far away as I could, 
an’ to get away secret. "Twas the 
same van us did pass on the way to 
Shroton last year, an’ the ‘ooman 
knowed me.” 

“I mind the ’ooman,” said Zachary. 

They were silent for a moment, 
both recalling that bygone encounter. 
The woman and her child; Honesty’s 
innocent wish to pry into the future, 
chiefly in the hope of ascertaining if 
one day she, too, would carry a child 
in her arms. Her husband had 
divined the nature of this wish. 


Neither of them had put the thought 
into words, but they had looked at 
each other with a deeper tenderness. 
The memory, coming at this juncture, 
added to their present bitterness of 
heart. 

Honesty went on with her narra- 


tive hastily :— 

“I saw Robert come ridin’ up an’ 
I hid inside the van till he got past,” 
she said, “an’ when they did set me 
down he was nowhere in sight, but 
the ’ooman—she was walking behind 
the van—must ha’ told him summat, 
for he did come next mornin’ to the 
village where I did get a _ night’s 
lodgin’.” 

“He was goin’ off for a jaunt, then,” 
put in Zachary. “He did hurry back 
to prepare.” 

“So ye do know that? ‘Kes, he did 
ax I to go wi’ him. He said he did 
guess I was unhappy, an’ the change 
‘ud do me good, an’ I should know I 
mid trust en, us bein’ cousins.” 

“The rascal!” ejaculated Zachary. 
“To think of him tryin’ to get round 
ye that way—you sich a child, too— 
ye mid ha’ been taken in!” 

Honesty looked at him with a kind 
of resentful sadness. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I wasn’t a 
child. How could I be a child arter 
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what passed between you an’ me? 
But even if—if I hadn’t got to know 
so much through being so unhappy, 
I’d ha’ had the feelin’ he wasn’t to 
be trusted.” 

Every word she said seemed to 
raise her in her husband’s eyes, and 
to cast him down to a deeper valley 
of humiliation. He might have known 
that her instinct—the instinct of the 
pure woman—could not play her false. 
She was all that he had ever thought 
her, and more. He had loved her for 
her innocence, he could worship her 
now for her tried integrity. 

She caught up her basket with a 
final air. 

“Nay, bide a bit,” he cried brokenly. 
“Bide jist for a minute. Tell me, 
where were ye all the time I was 
a-lookin’ for ye?” 

The color rushed over her face, and 
she hesitated before answering. 

“I did go to Branston Union.” 

“You went to the Union!” 
gasped. 

“*EKes,” she returned. “I was 
afeared o’ him comin’ arter me again 
—forcin’ hisself on me, the same way 
as he did force hisself into the van 
that day. I thought the Union ‘ud be 
the safest place.” 

It seemed to Zachary that he had 
realized long ago that the encounter 
which had wrecked both their lives 
had not been of her seeking; this con- 
firmation from her own lips was of 
less importance to him now than the 
confession of her voluntary degrada- 
tion. She, his wife, had taken refuge 
in the Union—to his mind the epitome 
of humiliation. 

He could not answer; he could not 
even meet her eyes, and when next 
she spoke it was defiantly:— 

“I didn’t give your name, nor yet 
father’s. I didn’t want to bring no 
shame on anybody livin’—I d’ call 
myself by my mother’s name, what 
I @’ ’low I’ve a right to use. I thought 


he 
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if she know’d anythin’ about it where 
she is, she'd understand.” 

“An’ how long did ye bide there?” 
asked her husband, after a pause. 

“Three weeks, I think, I can’t 
rightly mind. I was all broken up— 
i’ the Infirmary most o’ the time. A 
lady what used to visit there was 
kind, an’ took a interest i’ me, for 
some reason or other. I did tell her 
I hadn’t no home.” 

She broke off, resuming presently: 

“The thought come to me when I 
was lyin’ sick as I mid make a livin’ 
sellin’ little things from door to door 
—me never havin’ been to service, an’ 
it not bein’ easy to find a place wi’- 
out a character; an’ the lady, she lent 
me a pound for to start wi’, an’ I am 
to pay her back little by little. I 
thought, so soon as I’d scraped up a 
few shillin’s, I mid take father wi’ me. 
I thought he mid earn a bit here an’ 
there, an’ help to keep hisself. He 
could be doin’ odd jobs while I was 
tolling my basket round. I didn’t 
want en to be a burden to you no 
longer—’twas different when you an’ 
me was together. I d’ ‘low the work 
I did do for ye was worth his keep— 
80 well as my own.” 

There was bitterness as well as de- 
fiance in her voice now; her face, 
when he glanced at her, was hard. He 
rose to his feet slowly, some measure 
of dignity returning to him though her 
tone cut him to the quick. 

“Ye needn’t ha’ troubled your mind 
on that score,” he said. “You're not 
under no obligations to me. Your 
father left the lodgin’ I did find for 
him afore ye went away.” 

“Do ye know where he is, then?’ 
she queried, after an interval, in a 
gentler tone. 

He hesitated, unwilling to hurt her, 
though she had shown no mercy for 
his pain. 

“Ye’ll be sorry to hear it, my dear,” 
he said, “but p’r’aps it’s the best 
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thing what could ha’ happened.” 

As he paused, seeking for words in 
which to convey the distasteful news 
of Cuff’s second marriage, she uttered 
a cry. 

“No harm’s come to him?” 

“Oh, no,” he hastened to reassure 
her. ‘“He’s very well. I’ve see’d him, 
but he’s—well, he isn’t a man what 
could ever ha’ settled wi’out ’twas in 
a reg’lar home—a home of his own, so 
to speak. He’s—there, I mid as well 
come out wi’ it—he’s got married 
again.” 

“Married!” exclaimed Honesty, her 
amazement for a moment outweigh- 
ing her natural grief and annoyance. 
“Father married again! at his age!” 

“Age don’t count for nothin’ when 
folks takes these notions,” said Zach- 
ary, “an’ the ’ooman he did marry is 
a staid ’ooman too. A widow ’ooman 
--Mrs. Fripp her name was. She did 
use to be your neighbor.” 

“Mrs. Fripp!’ ejaculated Honesty. 
“An’ he’s gone back to live next door 
to our own house. There, I didn’t 
think he could ha’ had so little heart 
—to go an’ live next door to the house 
where he did live so many years wi’ 
poor mother.” 

She began to sob, now, for the first 
time, and covered her face. 

“Honesty, my dear,” said Zachary, 
laying his hand on her shoulder, “I 
do know what ye be feelin’, an’ how 
ye be a-thinkin’ yourself quite deso- 
late, but don’t ye give way to that 
thought. Ye can never be desolate 
while I be livin’. I be your husband 
what ye did take for better, for worse, 
an’ if I’ve wronged ye I do repent 
wi’ all my heart. I—I can’t find 
words to say how true I do repent. 
"Twas a mistake me sayin’ I was 
ready to forgive ye, but ye didn’t 
ought to be angry for that—ye did 
ought to know by that how much I 
love ye, for I bain’t a man what for- 
gives easy.” 
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Honesty dropped her hand and 
looked up fiercely through her tears:— 

“That sort o’ love’s an insult. Ye 
don’t know me, ye can never ha’ 
knowed me. There’s things J can’t 
forgive, an’ that’s one o’ them.” 


She turned from him and began to 
Times. 
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move away. 

“Is that your last word?” said Zach- 
ary. almost inarticulately. She 
walked on without answering, and his 
despairing eyes followed her till she 
disappeared behind the tangle of briar 
and thorn. 


(To be continued.) 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


About the middle of the 18th century, 
when the unsuccessful rebellion in fa- 
vor of the Stuarts led to the final con- 
quest of the Highlands for civilization, 
numerous families of the Gaels mi- 
grated nearer the centres of industry in 
the south and threw themselves eagerly 
into the sensible pursuit of an inde- 
pendent livelihood and a modern edu- 
cation. So much had the semi-savage 
conditions of life on the islands and 
mountains of Western Scotland fallen 
into disrepute among a more prosaic 
generation, that these Highland clans- 
men as eagerly exchanged their Gaelic 
patronymics—savoring somewhat of 
Neolithic and early Aryan times—for 
more commonplace Saxon surnames. 
Thys the Gows became Smiths, and 
the MacLeays (why, it is not very 
clear, because MacLeay seems to mean 
“Son of the Grey-headed”) transformed 
themselves into Livingstones. The 
Highland stock which settled down in 
‘southwest Scotland as Livingston, Liv- 
iston, or Livingstone, must have pos- 
sessed unusual qualities for successful 
pioneering enterprise, for during the 
later 18th century and much of the 
19th we hear of men of that name 
making careers for themselves in Can- 
ada, Central America, the West In- 
dies, South America, India and Ma- 
laysia. 

David Livingstone, the greatest of 
them all, descended from a crofter fam- 
ily, of the little island of Ulva, off the 


much larger island of Mull. His grand- 
father, finding it impossible to support 
his large family on the subsistence of 
his farm, came south to the Clyde, and 
tock up work at Blantyre, eight miles 
from Glasgow, where a cotton manu- 
factory had just been established. All 
his sons, except Livingstone’s father, 
entered the army or navy during the 
wars with France; but his son Neil 
became a dealer in tea and made Blan- 
tyre—where David was born—his resi- 
dence or head-quarters, though much 
of his work was done as a pedlar. Ped- 
lars, however, like ploughmen and shep- 
herds, were educated men in the Scot- 
land of the late 18th century; and Da- 
vid Livingstone—the centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated on 
March 19, 1913, grew up in a circle of 
plain-living but high-thinking people. 
Their outlook on life was cramped by 
false views of religion and that mis- 
taken worship of the Jewish concep- 
tion of Jehovah which precludes ques- 
tioning and inquiry into how the world 
was made. Yet Livingstone, though 
he entered the cotton factory as a 
child-laborer at the age of ten, was not 
discouraged from spending a portion of 
his first week’s wages on a Latin gram- 
mar, even though the rest of his pay 
must go to assist his mother in pro- 
viding her family with food. His pas- 
sion—for that much-abused term may 
really be applied to his ardor—for edu- 
cation was easy to satisfy in the coun- 
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try of his birth. There was an even- 
ing school from 8 to 10 which he at- 
tended from his tenth to his nineteenth 
year, whereat he learnt to read and 
understand the great Latin writers, 
whether their literature was profitable 
to him or not... He worked (with short 
intervals for eating) at the factory 
from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., at the evening 
school between 8 and 10, and in further 
studies at home till near midnight. For 
six nights a week he often had less 
than six hours’ sleep. He contrived to 
lighten his mechanical toil at the fac- 
tory by placing a book on a portion of 
the machine so that he could snatch 
sentences as he passed backwards and 
forwards at his work, undisturbed by 
the roar of machinery. 

Yet there must have been holidays at 
the factory, other than stolen Sabbaths, 
because he writes of his botanical and 
geological rambles about the hills and 
dales, which quickened the real religion 
stirring in him, the longing to know 
how the world was made and what 
Man—and what he himself—might 
make of it. His enthusiasm for sci- 
ence—he even studied astrology—led 
him into occasional conflicts with his 
father, who was of that type of Pres- 
byterian which made a fetish out of 
the old Testament and saw saving 
grace in the dismal outpourings of the- 
ology by a few narrow-natured, eight- 
eenth-century expounders. Livingstone 
was, up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
sometimes flogged by his father for his 
refusal to read such works as “Prac- 
tical Christianity” by Wilberforce (into 
which the present writer once dipped, 
to find it childishly sentimental and 
eminently unpractical) or Boston's 
* “Fourfold State.” Such treatment (he 
writes) induced “a dislike to dry doc- 
trinal reading, and to religious reading 
of every sort, which continued for years 

! His knowledge of Latin at any rate made 


it easy for him in after-life to acquire Port- 
uguese, 
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afterwards.” It was gratifying to find 
his own idea, that true religion and 
science are not hostile, but friendly to 
each other, fully proved and en- 
forced by his after-studies. 

“We entered a limestone quarry— 
long before geology was so popular as 
it is now. It is impossible to describe 
the delight and wonder with which I 
began to collect the shells found in 
the carboniferous limestone which 
crops out in High Blantyre and Cam- 
buslang. A quarryman, seeing a little 
boy so engaged, looked with that pity- 
ing eye which the benevolent assume 
when viewing the insane. Addressing 
him with, ‘How ever did these shells 
come into these rocks.’ ‘When God 
made the rocks, he made the shells in 
them’ was the damping reply.” 

Yet, mainly from his enthusiastic 
interest in all creation, Livingstone be- 
came early in life a man of deeply re- 
ligious feeling and mode of life, 
though disinclined to give definite al- 
legiance to any specific branch of the 
Christian Church, unless it were—in 
later years—the Church of England. 
There was much in the work and the 
missionary efforts of the Church of 
Rome which appealed to him strongly, 
though to many of her doctrines he 
could not subscribe. 

As a youth he desired to go out as 
a “medical missionary”—the phrase 
was a new one then, though it de- 
scribes sO many among the best types 
of missioners at the present day—and 
to accomplish this purpose he walked 
into and out of Glasgow (sixteen miles 
there and back) several times a week 
to attend the classes of Glasgow Uni- 
versity in Greek, Medicine and Divin- 
ity, paying his fees out of his increased 
wages as an expert cotton-spinner (‘I 
never received a farthing of aid from 
anyone”), Originally he had intended, 
after getting his degree as a Licentiate 
of Physicians and Surgeons, to go to 
China on his own account, having ideas 
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far beyond those of his time as to the 
future awakening of China, and the 
need for the civilization of the world 
that that awakening should be on 
Christian lines. But friends at Glas- 
gow suggested a career under the Lon- 
don Missionary Society (already fa- 
mous for its successful propaganda 
through men like Robert Moffat). He 
adopted this suggestion because of the 
“perfectly unsectarian character of 
this society. It sends neither episco- 
pacy, nor presbyterianism, nor inde 
pendency, but the gospel of Christ to 
the heathen.” 

In after-life Livingstone came to see 
that bishops have their uses; the mis- 
sion he himself instituted by his per- 
sonal efforts—that of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to Central 
Africa—was an episcopal one. But at 
that stage and age (1825—40) it is quite 
certain that there was only one mis- 
sionary society existing which could 
have long retained his services and 
those of other noteworthy pioneers of 
keen intelligence who desired to preach 
nothing but the essence of Christianity 
and not become involved in disastrous 
apologise for the “truths” of the Old 
Testament which led poor honest Col- 
enso into his martyrdom for the cause 
of true religion—the seeking after 
truth. 

The war which broke out between 
Britain and China through the insis- 
tence on free access to specified Chi- 
nese trade-markets (a war with a bad 
name, because it was waged to enable 
Indian opium manufacturers to send 
this drug to China; but really a strug- 
gle which was to begin the awakening 
of China from the paralyzing despot- 
ism of the Manchu Tartars) diverted 
Livingstone’s thoughts from China to 
South Africa, and he embarked for 
Capetown in December, 1840, at the 
age of nearly twenty-seven years. So 
that he was noe raw enthusiast, but 
had devoted some six and a half years 
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(slaving nearly all this time at the 
cotton mill) to the study of Greek, He- 
brew, Medicine and Surgery, History 
and Theology. He was probably sup- 
ported for about a year by the London 
Missionary Society after being ac- 
cepted on probation, and while he pur- 
sued his studies in Bngland. 

His appearance, when at this period 
of his life, had little that was remark- 
able or even prepossessing about it. He 
was about five feet seven in height— 
certainly not taller—so many times is 
he referred to by his sportsmen-friends 
in Africa as “the plucky little mission- 
ary,’ the “determined little man”; 
slim, rather loose-jointed, but with 
well-shaped, clever hands. His re 
curved chin and full, “obstinate” un- 
der-lip gave him a rather sullen look; 
his complexion was sallow, the face 
rather lined, eyes brown, hair, mous- 
tache and eyebrows, black.* The eyes 
were probably hazel, and this with his 
dull white skin and dark hair gave 
him a distinctly Spanish look. He was 
in fact of that Iberian type so often 
to be seen among Highlanders, and in 
the Pictish regions of Scotland. 

One who saw and knew both—great 
as the interval of time was between 
them—has told me that there was 
about Livingstone’s face an expression 
which he saw again long afterwards in 
the features of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and in some directions a spiritual 
affinity also. 

Livingstone went out to Africa de- 
termined to explore. To that end, and 
after his fashion of never losing an 
opportunity to acquire knowledge, he 
studied on board the ship which took 
him to South Africa, via Brazil, the 
difficult art of taking astronomical ob- 
servations for the fixing of latitude and 
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longitude—twice as difficult on land 
because of the absence of a natural 
horizon. The orders of his Society 
sent him immediately to southern 
Bechuanaland whence, at Moffat’s ad- 
vice or instruction, he went farther 
north to the Molopo River. From the 
French Evangelica] missionaries en 
route he heard the stories that had 
been taking shape for ten years or 
more, of a great lake, a land of run- 
ning waters and big trees to the north- 
west, beyond the Kalahari Desert; and 
at once the wish came to him (recorded 
for us in one of his letters) that he 
might be the first explorer to reach 
that lake, at any rate to get there be- 
fore the Frenchmen. 

Livingstone’s was not a perfect char- 
acter, or he would have been as cloy- 
ing to study and to read about as one 
or two of his contemporaries in Africa, 
lay and clerical, whose biographies 
ought to edify, but somehow exasperate 
where they do not bore. Were those 
great pioneers, these splendid, fearless 
gentlemen, compact of other clay (one 
asks oneself, remembering, as a mar- 
gina] commentary, how there is no one 
of our intimate acquaintance who can 
be pronounced faultless)? Did they 
never lose their tempers, never behave 
unjustly, never refuse monetary help 
to an aunt, a brother, or a castaway? 
Did they never fail to read the lessons 
in the village church except when 
obliged to absent themselves from 
home on business or errands of mercy? 
Did they never display envy, malice, 
or uncharitableness. Apparently not. 
The minutest scrutiny can detect no 
flaw in three or four personages who 
have played great parts in the history 
of South and Central Africa and of 
India as well. They were not even to 
be pitied on the physical side, but 
were of goodly stature, of handsome 
appearance, and of a bravery which 
knew no qualm. 

From them one turns almost with 


relief to Livingstone, who, without the 
keen intelligence animating his face 
might with truth have been called—es- 
pecially in early middle age—an ugly 
little man, who, though brave and res- 
olute, was intelligent enough to know 
fear and anxiety, and to avoid need- 
less perils. Oswell, his friend, admirer, 
and companion, insists on the obstin- 
acy of his disposition—from the good 
side, of course. “In no account of him 
I have ever come across is half enough 
made of the curious, persistent stick- 
ing to his line of action. If he hadn’t 
been a Scotchman one might have 
called it obstinacy, but with this man 
it was more: a very quiet, dogged per- 
sistency, unwilling to render any ex- 
planation of how and why, but still 
quite clearly defined in his inner man.” 
This persistency was coupled with a 
kind of conviction—never precisely put 
into words—of his predestination as an 
opener-up of Africa, a missionary of 
knowledge, one fore-ordained, whether 
in Eastern Asia or Southern Africa, 
to show the way to the inquiring white 
man and induct the backward peoples. 
into the way of life—this last in a 
sense so broad and comprehensive as 
to unite the suffrages of mid-nine- 
teenth century divines and early twen- 
tieth-century philosophers. But his 
great obstinacy prevented him on 
several occasions from taking the right 
course, either in the direction of laying 
a basis for a British-protected Zambe- 
zia (a thing he had set his heart on), 
or in solving the true secret of the 
Lualaba. Obstinacy and the fear that 
he might be forestalled in this great 
discovery by someone else sent him to 
his death on the swamps of Bang- 
weulu; whereas it is just possible that, 
had he returned to Europe under Stan- 
ley’s protecting care, he might have 
lived another ten years and have great- 
ly hastened by his influence the evolu- 
tion of Central Africa towards freedom 
and happiness. 
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His sense of predestination made 
him slightly arrogant as a young man, 
too summary and crisp in his judg- 
ments of others, condemning indeed (in 
his private letters) as inept, petty- 
minded, or scandal-loving colleagues 
(like Edwards) whom, on other evi- 
dence and on their subsequent achieve- 
ments, one must pronounce to have 
been worthy men, of grit and intelli- 
gence. His treatment of Thomas 
Baines* on the second Zambezi expe- 
dition was not quite fair; and, indeed, 
on this forlorn hope—the expedition to 
survey the Zambezi, Shiré, and Lake 
Nyasa, and open them up to British 
commerce and Mission work, without 
either the co-operation or the submis- 
sion of the Portuguese—his temper, 
formerly restrained and placable un- 
der the severest trials and disappoint- 
ments, gave way to an irritability and 
moodiness which produced a coolness 
from time to time between the leader 
and the rest of the staff of the expe 
dition. The book which describes this 
Zambezi enterprise of 1858-64—a good 
deal of it written by his brother and 
secretary, Charles Livingstone, a man 
of somewhat disagreeable disposition— 
is not fair towards the Portuguese of- 
ficials on the Zambezi. However much 
these last may have disliked the advent 
of the British in what they had re- 
garded for three hundred and fifty 
years as their private preserves, they 
behaved towards Livingstone, his offi- 
cers and men with singular forbear- 
ance, and even remarkable generosity. 
But for the Portuguese the expedition 
might once or twice have met with a 
complete disaster, perhaps even the 
death of nearly all the staff—owing to 
the extreme difficulties attending the 
negotiation of the bars at the Zambezi 
mouths, and the shoals, rocks and rap- 
ids of that uncertain water-highway. 
On his first contact with this nation 


3A petpeee of the first rank, but rather & 
conceited and superficially educated person. 
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in Angola, Livingstone wrote of them 
in glowing terms and did them full 
justice: “May God remember them in 
their day of need!”* He it was who 
recorded what might otherwise have 
passed unnoticed, that a Portuguese 
official, Senhor Candido de Costa Car- 
doso, had in 1846 forestalled him in 
the discovery of Lake Nyasa. 

But in compiling the records of the 
second Zambezi expedition, he at- 
tempts to throw too much blame on 
the Portuguese for his failure in that 
part of his scheme which meant the 
foundation of British trading posts 
and mission stations in Nyasaland, and 
the opening up of the Zambezi gener- 
ally. He failed in reality, because 
neither he nor anyone else appreciated 
the enormous difficulties of the vague 
and vast enterprise on which he had 
been somewhat recklessly sent out by 
the British Government in 1857: the 
unhealthy climate, the germ-diseases 
conveyed by mosquitoes, flies and 
ticks, the frightful difficulties of navi- 
gation in the Zambezi and Shiré, the 
devastation of Nyasaland which was 
going on by the Muhammadan Yao 
slave-traders (for which the Portu- 
guese were no more to blame than the 
British, the slaves being obtained for 
the Zanzibar market), the absolute im- 
possibility of conducting either mis- 
sionary, planting, or trading work 
without some small force of armed 
men to keep order. The Portuguese 
were barely able to retain the lands 
they claimed and occupied, and even 
if they had enlarged their forces so as 
to protect British colonists and teach- 
ers in Nyasaland, the last thing Liv- 
ingstone desired was to admit their 
right to do so or their governing rights 
over any part of Zambezia. It wasan 
utterly false position, one too often 

* It is practica certain that in his first 
great journey to Angola and across the con- 
tinent Livingstone would have ed from 
disease, poverty, or the hostility of natives 

hearted 


had it not been for the active, warm- 
assistance of the Portuguese. 
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characteristic of the British Govern- 
ment in the early stages of colonial en- 
terprise, when the great idea of Down- 
ing Street was to avoid responsibility, 
to maintain a fluid, non-committal pol- 
icy, and to get some one else to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire; to be com- 
mended if they succeeded, and if they 
merely burnt their fingers, then to be 
denounced with unctuous rectitude. 
Livingstone and Kirk and their com- 
panions—not forgetting the two excel- 
lent bluejackets, Rowe and Hutchins— 
worked like heroes from 1858 to 1863-4 
(Livingstone, when the British Govern- 
ment abruptly cancelled the commis- 
sion for the expedition, stayed on alone 
for nearly a year to finish his surveys 
and inquiries), and what they achieved 
for geography and the physical study 
of Africa was most noteworthy. They 
had practically discovered and had 
surveyed the coasts of a great lake— 
Nyasa—had mapped the Shiré (scarce- 
ly known before), and the Zambezi 
from its delta to Sesheke. They had 
made magnificent collections of the 
Zambezian flora and fauna, and, 
though it may not have been appre- 
ciated at the time, had laid the founda- 
tion of the future protectorate over 
British Central Africa. That such a 
protectorate did not immediately 
emerge from their work was only due 
to the fact that the Foreign Office of 
that date, which in a blithe mood had 
embarked on this venture in 1857, now 
shrank from the diplomatic trouble of 
a settlement with Portugal. It had 
come to appreciate the very definite 
claims which the Portuguese asserted 
to the mouth and banks of the lower 
Zambezi, and realized that the enforce- 
ment of these claims would make a 
British protectorate over the Shiré 
and Nyasa impossible. But Earl Rus- 
sell lacked the resolution and skill to 
obtain or extort from Portugal what 
Lord Salisbury won for us in 1890-1; 
the international freedom of the Zam- 
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bezi and the access by water to 
Nyasa land. 

As early as 1840 Livingstone, in his 
private letters, had adumbrated the 
Cape-to-Caizo idea in the form of a 
journey which he would like to make 
—and a chain of mission stations— 
from Cape Colony overland to Abys- 
sinia. His second Zambezi expedition 
was a very definite step towards this 
north-to-south extension of the British 
Empire over Africa. He did much in 
the forties of the last century to keep 
Bechuanaland free from Boer interven- 
tion; for as early as that the Boers, 
outraged by the chicanery of the Brit- 
ish in regard to Natal, were desirous of 
closing the road to the north, while 
Livingstone was equally determined to 
keep it open. This aim was achieved 
not merely by great exploring journeys 
which riveted public attention on Cen- 
tral South Africa, but by the impres- 
sion his character and teaching made 
on the chiefs of Bechuanaland, Thanks 
to him—but also to Oswell, James 
Chapman, Frederick Green, William 
Webb of Newstead Abbey, and Frank 
Vardon, his admirers, and in some 
sense his followers—the chiefs of the 
Barolo, Bakwena, Bahurutsi, Bam- 
angwato and Makololo clans of Bechu- 
analand and central Zambezia kept 
the country open for British traders 
and travellers between the Limpopo 
River and the Upper Zambezi. 

When Livingstone had been back in 
England for about a year after his 
six years’ strivings in Eastern Zam- 
bezia, the Prime Minister of the day, 
Lord Palmerston, perhaps regretting 
the cold neglect of the great explorer 
by his colleague, Earl Russell, and 
dimly conscious that this sad-faced, 
quiet missionary-man had done some- 
thing in Africa which posterity would 
consider epoch-making, commissioned 
Mr. Abraham Hayward to find out 
“what he could do for Livingstone.” 
At this time the “Consul to the Kings 
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and Chiefs of Central Africa,” with a 
family to educate and support, had 
been left without salary or prospects 
of employment, dependent for his liv- 
ing on what he might earn by his pen. 
Livingstone’s reply was he wanted 
only one acknowledgment of his work 
in Africa, a treaty with Portugal which 
would open the Zambezi to free navi- 
gation and free trade. 

His passionate interest in Africa, 
displayed through those last seven 
years (1866-73) of toilsome journeys 
which were spent in an attempted so- 
lution of the Nile problem, was not 
merely geographical. Side by side 
with this devotion of his remaining 
strength of mind and body to the an- 
swering of the greatest enigma in Afri- 
can hydrography was the hope that if 
the Luapula-Lualaba turned out to be 
the Upper Nile, and a navigable high- 
way through Central Africa between 
the vicinity of Lake Nyasa and the 
Albert Nyanza, Great Britain—or fail- 
ing her, the United States, or an An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan under Sir Samuel 
Baker—might be induced to intervene 
in the affairs of Central Africa, to 
link up the activities of South Africa 
with pioneer work of British officers 
on the Equatorial Nile, and thus to 
extinguish the Arab slave-raids and 
slave-trade in the region of the great 
lakes. His main idea in all these mus- 
ings, traceable through his journals, his 
private letters, official despatches, and 
talks with Stanley, was that the negro 
had the best chance of peace and im- 
provement under the British zgis. But 
after Stanley had left him to return 
to the coast he wrote in his journal the 
memorable words now inscribed on his 
tombstone: “Ali I can add in my lone- 
liness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing 
come down on everyone—American, 
English, or Turk—who will help to 
heal the open sore of the world” (the 
Arab slave-trade). 

Livingstone, by his saintly life, his 
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patience and sweetness of disposition 
in these later years, his conversance 
with Swahili, his humor, his acquain- 
tance with not only the Bible but the 
Koran and the legends of the Arabs, 
his skill in medicine, won the deep re- 
gard and sometimes—where they were 
worthy of it—the affection of the 
Arabs, especially the Arabs of Maskat, 
and not the black, miscalled “Arabs” 
of the Zanzibar coast-countries. Equal- 
ly he conciliated negro tyrants or re- 
ceived the spontaneous homage of the 
humbler black folk. Yet he was not 
a good caravan-master, from the point 
of view of a traveller who must main- 
tain order and discipline, punish rob- 
bery and deceit, and go where he in- 
tends to go—whether the destination is 
pleasing or not to his porters. In this 
capacity Stanley was altogether his 
superior. Livingstone’s gentleness of 
disposition in his last journey, his 
dreaminess, absorption in his thoughts 
and studies caused him to be robbed 
and delayed, and most badly served 
all round by the Indians and negroes 
whom he engaged in Bombay or 
Zanzibar. The breakdown of his con- 
stitution, the nervous strain of many 
disappointments, were more due to 
the carelessness or dishonesty of his 
porters than the actual hardships or 
dangers which he underwent.  Fre- 
quently they deserted him on a mere 
rumor of danger, or would fling down 
a case with his precious supply of med- 
icines so that all the bottles were 
smashed, or throw it into the bush be- 
fore deserting. His priceless stores 
of tea, sugar, coffee, arrowroot, and 
such-like provisions were rifled on the 
way up from Zanzibar or were sold to 
Arabs. Several times deserting porters 
spread false rumors of his death, 
which either increased the indifference 
with which the British Government 
was beginning to regard him, or made 
it seem unnecessary to the British Con- 
sulate at Zanzibar that special pains 
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should be taken to convey letters or 
stores safely to a’ man whose very ex- 
istence in the heart of Africa was so 
uncertain. According to the Rev. Hor- 
ace Waller, Prideaux, who for a time 
during Livingstone’s last journeys was 
the Agent and Consul-General at Zan- 
zibar, laid himself open to criticism in 
history for his seeming indifference 
towards Livingstone’s interests, not 
only whilst he was alive, but when 
his dead body was brought back a dis- 
tance of nearly a thousand miles over- 
land to be conveyed to England. 

In this last incident we see the other 
side of the picture, the other result of 
Livingstone’s extraordinary gentleness 
and forbearance towards his negro 
servants. Though there was much base 
metal amongst the Africans with whom 
he had to deal, especially those who 
had been released slaves and trained 
in Indian mission schools, there were 
some amongst his followers whose 
whole-hearted devotion he completely 
won and retained to the time of his 
death. The account of how, after he 
was found dead in the early morning 
of May 1, 1873, in a native hut near 
the shores of Bangweulu, his body was 
prepared for transport to England, his 
heart and viscera buried under the big 
tree in Chitambo’s village—of how 
these negro porters from the Komoro 
Islands, from Nyasaland or the Man- 
yema country, or the mission schools 
of Nassik, embalmed the dead body, 
packed it most cleverly and conveyed 
it, together with all Livingstone’s jour- 
nals, papers, and instruments to Zan- 
zibar, over a thousand miles of the 
wildest parts of Africa—is one of the 
most beautiful episodes in the history 
of the Dark Continent, creditable alike 
to black and white. These negro por- 
ters, only sixty in number, had in some 
places to fight their way through the 
populous villages of greedy or super- 
stitious tribes, and, most difficult of 
all, to evade the petty-minded or med- 


dlesome instincts of Englishmen form- 
ing part of the futile relief expeditions, 
each of whom seemd to be inclined to 
treat Livingstone’s body, his journals, 
or his instruments as pawns to be 
used in some game of self-advance- 
ment. Even when the little cortége 
had slipped past all these dangers and 
had reached Zanzibar they were most 
coldiy received by Captain Prideaux, 
and but for thesagacity and the gener- 
osity of James Young, the great 
chemist of Glasgow, who had been 
Livingstone’s tutor in chemistry and 
his life-long friend and generous 
helper, Susi, Chuma, and Jacob Wain- 
wright would never have been heard 
of any more. As it was, through 
Young’s action they were present at 
his funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
Livingstone’s books are full of meat. 
It is doubtful whether they will ever 
become obsolete or out of print, for 
they are a mine of information to the 
student of Africa. Each time I re- 
read them, some fresh fact or allusion 
arrests my attention and increases my 
admiration for the writer. He was in- 
deed a modern-minded man, and his 
interest in Africa was perspicacious. 
Long before any other modern writer 
—in succession to the early Portu- 
guese—he mentions the existence of 
the Zimbabwe ruins on information 
supplied to him by the natives. In 
1872 we find him writing on a Stone 
Age in Africa with a degree of judg- 
ment and foresight that is quite aston- 
ishing. If this high praise—from the 
point of view of the ethnologist, phil- 
ologist, botanist, zoologist and geolo- 
gist—is to be given to the three books 
of Livingstone’s written for popular 
reading, what may not have been the 
quality of his manuscripts dealing 
purely with science? And this we 
shall probably never know, for, by 
some perverse fate, what Livingstone 
no doubt regarded as the best of his 
work in Africa has never come to and 
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may never reach our knowledge. There 
are said to be manuscript vocabularies 
of his dealing with the languages of 
South-west and Central Africa stored 
in the Grey Library in Capetown, 
which the Cape Colonial Government 
for fifty years, more or less, has been 
too parsimonious to print and publish. 
But in addition to that we are in- 
formed by the Rev. Horace Waller, 
who edited the last journals of Living- 
stone, that he (Waller) cut out of this 
work in two volumes “all the purely 
scientific material.” What did he do 
with it? Where.is it? Who is hiding 
it? 

It was a publisher who alone made 
the later life and achievements of Liv- 
ingstone possible. As a missionary he 
was always treated fairly, and—ac- 
cording to their means—generously, by 
the London Missionary Society; but 
the agents of this Society were, and 
are, only paid sufficient for a bare 
subsistence. In Livingstone’s case 
small extra grants were made to cover 
expenses connected with his wife and 
children. The Society, in fact, did its 
utmost for him without transgressing 
the spirit or letter of its constitution. 
The Royal Geographical Society, 
whieh, under the somewhat pompous 
Sir Roderick Murchison, probably 
tripled its membership on account of 
Livingstone, and derived great fame 
amongst the nations for being his pa- 
tron (so to speak), only, as far asI can 
ascertain, supplied him with about 
£500 from first to last towards his ex- 
penses. The British Government gave 
him a salary for six years at the rate 
of £500 a year (in all, £3000), but was 
So niggardly in its support of his sec- 
ond Zambezi expedition that Living- 
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stone, in attempting to carry out this 
work efficiently, spent on it about 
£6000 of his own money. Subsequent- 
ly, I believe, the Foreign Office allowed 
him £500 for his expenses during his 
last seven years of travel. Livingstone 
also mentions that they gave some 
monetary assistance to his daughter 
Agnes (his wife had died on the Zam- 
bezi in 1861). He spent largely on his 
own ventures and expeditions, and be- 
haved very generously to some of his 
colleagues. At the same time he en- 
deavored to give the best possible edu- 
eation to his children. How did he 
manage this and yet leave enough be- 
hind him for their support? Mainly 
because John Murray gave him 
£10,000 down for his first book, and 
treated him with proportionate gen- 
erosity for his second and his posthum- 
ous third. The house of Murray prob- 
ably paid to Livingstone or to his heirs 
at least £20,000. A national subscrip- 
tion raised in Scotland endowed him 
with £2000. The people of Capetown 
gave him £840, the city of Bombay 
£1000, and the generous chemist, James 
Young, £1000. A considerable propor- 
tion of this total sum of £21,000 which 
he amassed in his lifetime—nearly half 
—was spent on his expeditions. 

He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
So far as Iam aware, no notable statue, 
or a statue of any merit or publicity, 
has ever been erected to commemorate 
this great man in a public place in 
England or Scotland. The British 
‘South Africa Company has put up a 
memorial to him at the Victoria Falls, 
but Great Britain and British South 
Africa have still to acquit themselves 
in some way for the immense debt that 
they owe to David Livingstone. 

H. H. Johnston. 





There is no brief observation upon 
wonderful London and the life that is 
lived in it that is half so frequent, any- 
thing like so trite, as that it is a city 
of strange contrasts. It is a very slight 
variation, often made with the object 
of suggesting the special capacity for 
discernment on the part of the ob- 
server, that it is a place of really ter- 
rible, most horrible contrasts. But 
London is in sections which do not 
mingle to any extent, so that not mere- 
ly strangers but even the people who 
live always in it move about only in 
one or two sections which interest 
them, profit them, or, as it may be, em- 
brace the only communities to which 
they have facilities for admission. So 
most of those who speak of the con- 
trasts, making affectation of superior 
knowledge, are ignorant upon the sub- 
ject. 

The truth is that the contrasts are 
infinitely greater and infinitely more 
appalling than any of these light, trite 
talkers could imagine; for in the na- 
ture of things the contrasts of London 
can rarely be beautiful or delightful to 
contemplate, since the simplicity of 
nature, which is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, is now almost en- 
tirely banished from the great city in 
every shape and form. Further, and 
to come at once to our special point, 
these contrasts are far greater now 
than they have ever been; in the great 
year of the Coronation of the reigning 
King they were intensified immeasur- 
ably. ‘There was some sound justifi- 
cation, of course, for great luxury in 
London then, and for the spending of 
money by townsman and country 
stranger as probably it had never been 
spent before since the beginning of 
the world. But all this, mark if you 
please, was not because of the Corona- 
tion or because the weather was beau- 
tiful beyond precedent, and the times 
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seemed to make for laziness and pleas- 
ure; it was merely the culmination of 
a strong movement towards increased 
luxury of life among the people of 
one or two of the sections which had 
been increasing in strength for many 
years previously, and desired some 
excuse for a tremendous outburst. 
Again, new and higher standards were 
set in this season which will be largely, 
if not entirely, maintained in the fu- 
ture; indeed in some particulars they 
will no doubt be exaggerated. 

When one speaks of luxury in these 
connections one means chiefly the lux- 
ury of spending money, and not neces- 
sarily or even generally the luxury of 
pessessing rare and really valuable 
things or experiencing strange delights 
which have some fair relation to the 
price that is paid for them. Go to the 
right places, and you may get better 
value for your money in London than 
anywhere else in the world. Yet there 
is no place known to man where you 
may obtain poorer value, where you 
may spend sovereigns and bank-notes 
and get the poorest exchange in kind. 
Even the rich Americans—and, yes, 
perhaps those Americans more than 
any others—appreciate the fact that 
pent-up wealth accumuiated quickly 
and easily by high commerce may be 
dissipated with better convenience at 
the headquarters of the greatest Em- 
pire than at any other place. It is 
riches of this kind that have created 
that special sort of luxury that we 
mean, which is greater now than ever 
previously—the luxury of spending 
much and gaining little save the know]l- 
edge of having spent. And now, in 
contrast, never were poverty, misery, 
hardship, starvation, hunger—never 
were al] the attributes of human 
wretchedness keener than at the time 
when a party of people might and did 
dine at a cost of fifty pounds a-head 
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in a London restaurant, and it was 
proposed to pay six thousand pounds 
to a black man to fight a Briton 
in the ring. Now, he it under- 
stood, we are doing no wmoraliz- 
ing here, but merely presenting 
plain facts that seem to make up a 
curious and interesting study of a 
phase of the infinite variety of life. 
To those who by their circumstances 
feel themselves to be concerned upon 
the question, and are without expe- 
rience, it may be said that it is easier 
to spend much money in London upon 
food and the concomitants of luxuri- 
ous dining, and upon articles of dress 
and personal adornment, than in any 
other little way; though, to be sure, the 
clothes make a weak companion to the 
food in this matter. It was explained 
a little while since by one of the very 
highest kitchen-authorities in town 
how one who was so disposed might 
spend two thousand pounds upon a 
little dinner-party of twenty, or one 
hundred pounds a-head, and that with, 
as it was said, no waste, no fantastical 
accessories, but merely good food, good 
wine, and rich exotics for the table. 
There was a clear insinuation by the 
authority that the host in such a case 
would get very good value for the 
cheque he would write; and it was ex- 
plained in detail how it would all be 
done, how indeed much of it was con- 
stantly done. Upon the menu of this 
repast there would be many pretty and 
most appetizing trifles which could not 
be prepared to the order of poor peo- 
ple, though they are familiar to the 
rich. Taking an example, there would 
he sterlets du Volga & VImpériale, which 
is not a dish that is commonly served 
in cottages, but is often enough pre- 
pared in London. It can be made com- 
paratively cheaply—say for twenty or 
thirty pounds—to provide sufficient for 
the party, properly and well, without 
any unnecessary expenditure. The 
sterlets are taken from the Neva, and 
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the true gourmet insists that they shall 
be dropped into the saucepan alive, as 
you may see them in the fine restaur- 
ants of Moscow, where of course it is 
easily done. But to do that same in 
London requires the most careful and 
expensive arrangement. For a party 
of twenty at least four sterlets would 
be needed, and to ensure four being 
brought alive to London, twice the 
number would need to be despatched 
from Russia. A man would have to 
be sent with them to look after them 
and see that the water in which they 
were kept was properly changed every 
twenty-four hours. The cost of the 
sterlets and their carriage in water 
would be seventy pounds, and the at- 
tendant, his charges, his journey, and 
the incidental expenses would bring 
the bill for delivering the sterlets to 
our London kitchen up to one hundred 
and forty pounds. Then three pounds 
would have to be spent on four bottles 
of champagne to cook them in—you 
will perceive that we are being strictly 
economical, for champagne at much 
more than fifteen shillings a bottle may 
be bought anywhere; and carps’ roes 
and trimmings would cost another five 
pounds. Allowance being made for 
four sterlets that perished on the way, 
those that came to table and were 
toyed with for a few moments would 
cost some fifty pounds apiece. There 
would be other rare and expensive 
morsels such as those who like these 
things like most and certainly will 
have. There would be Portuguese out- 
ardes or bustards, and granites a la 
Matvoisie, costing together about thirty- 
five pounds; there would be eighty or- 
tolans and forty truffles in the hollows 
of which they would be served, costing 
eighty pounds; and numerous other 
Special dainties later, such as dessert 
peaches perfumed with real essence of 
rose, and strawberries served on a 
foam of Lachryma-Christi wine. And 
so on, as I could explain it, to the full 
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extent of the two thousand pounds for 
a really Lucullan feast as planned—let 
me insist upon this—by one who plans 
them constantly and knows the busi- 
ness. 

“But,” it will be remarked at once, 
“this, after all, is merely put forward 
as a scheme, a possibility. Does any- 
thing of the kind really take place in 
London?” I have very good reasons 
for thinking that it does. Be it re- 
membered that not always are such 
matters arranged for social advertise- 
ment of the kind that is given by 
newspapers. Of dinners for large par- 
ties upon which fifty pounds a-head 
have been spent I have the most au- 
thentic information. One evening, at 
one of the foremost restaurants in 
Piccadilly, a party of thirty sat down 
to a dinner given by one gentleman to 
celebrate the departure of a friend for 
Japan on the following day. The room 
was fitted up as a tent, the walls be- 
ing covered with white sateen and the 
ceiling hidden by Japanese flags, while 
facing the entrance was a large paint- 
ing representing a window through 
which could be seen a pretty view of 
Japanese scenéry. There were numer- 
ous other arrangements to match, and 
the dinner, judged by the standards of 
a Croesus or Lucullus, was reasonably 
good, without embracing any sterlets 
or ortolans. After it there was a pretty 
entertainment, and the total cost for 
the party of thirty was just about one 
thousand five hundred pounds. This 
was not merely a scheme—it happened. 

But to those who have acquaintance 
with these matters one must make ex- 
cuses for mention of such familiar oc- 
currences. Many, many fifty-pounds- 
a-head dinners have been served and 
eaten within a mile of where I write. 
I have before me now the menu and 
particulars of arrangements of a din- 
ner’that was served to thirty-four 
guests at a total cost of over two thou- 
sand pounds, or about sixty pounds 4- 


head, at oneofthe great hotel restau- 
rants which may be entered either 
from the Strand or by way of the Vic- 
toria Embankment. This, for a spe 
cial reason, was arranged as a North 
Pole dinner; the apartment was filled 
with imitation icebergs, there was a 
“North Pole” in the middle, and so 
forth; and there was a suitable en- 
tertainment following. The dinner was 
quite excellent, and was much en- 
joyed; while the host, who was a con- 
noisseur in the art of expensive dining, 
having a capital of a million pounds 
at his disposal for the pursuit of his 
hobby, and having done this same kind 
of thing or better on many previous 
occasions, laid a present beside each 
guest, some of which presents were 
jewels that had cost a hundred pounds 
each. 

It may be objected that there 
is about these affairs something of the 
nature of the freak-dinner which is 
common enough in New York with its 
prodigal Four Hundred, and that much 
of the money is spent on other things 
and sillier things than food and drink. 
True; but I have shown how, if it 
Were desired, each lady and gentle- 
man could eat and drink away a full 
hundred pounds, and it is a matter of 
taste how much shall be devoted to 
simple food and how much to less 
troublesome things when the limit of 
general expenses is to be kept down to 
fifty or a hundred pounds per person. 

And, again, it may be urged that 
these polar and Japanese trappings and 
all such things are exceptional and 
mere stupidities, and that if these 
functions were shorn of them, the ex- 
penses would so dwindle down that 
among even rich and extravagant peo- 
ple in London who have not these 
whims there could be no such costly 
feasts. But it is beyond doubt that 
dinner-parties costing from five hun- 
dred to a thousand pounds have been 
given in the private houses of Bel- 
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gravia and Mayfair. There are such 
houses where the chefs are paid salaries 
of from eight hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and it is said that there 
is one master of the kitchen in receipt 
of two thousand pounds, a year. Of 
dining in such a house, a critic once 
said that a dinner would be considered 
fit only for a work-house feast if its 
materials, including fruit and wine, 
cost much less than thirty-five or forty 
pounds. At an evening-party in a 
house of this kind on one particular 
occasion the hostess stated that the 
flowers had cost four hundred and 
eleven pounds. Blocks of ice covered 
with purple orchids stood at the foot 
and head of the staircase, roses and 
smilax fell from the balusters in glori- 
ous cascades of color, there were sil- 
ver bowls of rosebuds on the tables, 
and long white sprays of the most ex- 
pensive orchid, the Odaontoglossum Alea- 
andra, were laid along the mantelpieces 
in the drawing-room. And then the 
fees paid to entertainers are very, very 
large. If you will have a prima-donna 
to sing a song of Italy, you must pay 
her fee though but fifty are present to 
listen to her trills instead of fifteen 
hundred in an opera-house. <A fee of 
a hundred or two hundred pounds is 
quite common; I know of Caruso havy- 
ing obtained three hundred and fifty 
pounds for singing after dinner, and 
no doubt others have done as well. 
Quite insignificant entertainers will 
receive a couple of five-pound notes. 
All this is, of course, luxury in the 
highest degree and in its most expen- 
sive forms. Now for a sharp contrast, 
and the scene of it was within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the place of the fifty- 
pound-a-head dinner. You have heard 
of the Embankment, a place that is 
Pleasant to walk along, but less so 
than it was before the electric trams 
began to hum and rattle along it, and 
from which you may go up to the 
great restaurants. It is a place of 
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starvation horrors, chiefly at night. 
The hungry and the homeless—some- 
times through their own fault, often 
not entirely—make it their resting- 
place, the wooden seats being their 
beds. Underneath the railway bridge 
at Charing Cross you may often see a 
score or more of the saddest failures 
of the human kind huddling close to- 
gether for protection from the icy 
winds that whistle through, and per- 
haps by association and sympathy 
minimizing a trifle the pangs of hun- 
ger. Their souls are dead, but their 
bodies are in painful life. 

I take one case, with official certifi- 
cation of the facts, from among many 
inquired into in coroners’ courts. A 
poor beggar had thrown himself into 
the Thames within sight of the great 
restaurants, and another of the BEm- 
bankment wretches had been a witness 
of the tragedy. His name was Suther- 
land, and he called himself a “general 
laborer.” He said he lived on the Em- 
bankment; he slept there because he 
had no money to pay for lodgings or 
food. “Supposing it is cold?” they 
asked him. He said he had to put up 
with that. “How do you get on for 
food?’ was the coroner’s question. 
Sutherland answered, se have 
to trust to Providence for that. 
If I can’t get it I have to go 
without.” He added that he had been 
out of work for several weeks. Then 
he told the story about the drowned 
man Honeyball. At about a quarter 
to three in the morning Honeyball 
came and sat next to him on a seat on 
the Bmbankment, and complained that 
he had had much trouble, and nothing 
whatever to eat on the previous day, 
and was very hungry. Sutherland 
knew something about hunger, and 
—perhaps with an expert’s contempt— 
observed, “Is that the only day you 
have been without tommy? What 
about me. I have had none since 
Wednesday.” Wednesday was four 
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days past, and it was true Sutherland 
had eaten nothing for these four days, 
, because he could not get anything to 
eat. Honeyball said that, anyhow, he 
was getting tired of it, and should not 
put up with it much longer. He would 
make a clean job and finish it. Suther- 
land, with whom misery was common- 
place, told him not to talk nonsense; 
but Honeyball rose from his seat and 
walked towards the steps of the Tem- 
ple Pier. Just at that moment a mis- 
erable woman who was sitting dozing 
on one of the seats was taken ill, and 
Sutherland went over to her. Then 
he walked towards the steps, and saw 
Honeyball throw up his arms and take 
a header into the river and disappear. 
He gave the alarm. Honeyball was 
eventually taken out dead. At half- 
past five Sutherland went once more 
in search of work. For his class, he 
Was a respectable man. He said he 
did not like to fall asleep on the Em- 
bankment, on account of the sort of 
people he had to mix with. Of course 
there is no connection between this 
affair and the peculiarities of life that 
I have already described, but merely a 
contrast—comedy and tragedy. 

It is not very pleasant, however, to 
contemplate such matters. Let us 
have another turn with the exirava- 
gant side. Admittedly, some of the 
cases already quoted were those of a 
very small minority of inconveniently 
rich. But they give a certain lead, and 
consequently a wild extravagance is 
earried on. The other day I read in 
the Revue of Paris the following: 
“Thrift is everywhere becoming a rare 
virtue. After strenuousness, reckless- 
ness is the chief characteristic of the 
age.” But Paris cannot equal London 
in the recklessness of extravagance, 
because she has not the means. A lit- 
tle while since the wife of one of the 
most prominent statesmen of the time 
was in the witness-box at a cause 
célébre, and observed that ‘“extrava- 
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gance is usually a passport to society.” 
Following upon this dictum—obviously 
true, but still a little remarkable in its 
candor and considering its sourcee—we 
were allowed a peep into the secrets of 
the expenses of some members of the 
so-called smart set, and more particu- 
larly those who would be smart. Sta- 
tistics backed by good authority were 
printed, and it was ascertained that it 
was quite impossible for a lady in so- 
ciety, even though her tastes were mod- 
est, to dress on a thousand pounds a 
year. To come anywhere hear success 
on such a sum would need the juggling 
abilities of a Chancellor of the: Ex- 
chequer. My lady who was really 
smart would need to go periodically to 
Paris to have a frock fitted, and some- 
times perhaps to New York for a new 
“face treatment.” For the season she 
would need some half-dozen evening- 
gowns at a cost roughly of a hundred 
guineas each. Readers whose excel- 
lent and most charming womenkind 
could not and would not spend such 
sums on their attire should be neither 
shocked nor incredulous at these state- 
ments, for the figures given are, after 
all, trifling in comparison with the 
possibilities, and the tendency always 
is for them to be increased. Not long 
since it was authoritatively explained 
how a certain young lady of eminence 
in New York society spent twenty-five 
thousand pounds a year on dress. Four- 
fifths of this went in two-hundred- 
guinea gowns, lingerie cost three thou- 
sand pounds, the damsel needed fifty 
pairs of shoes at ten pounds each, a 
pair of gloves for every day in the 
year at sixteen shillings and eight- 
pence the pair, and so forth. For the 
Horse Show in Madison Square Gar- 
dens she had prepared for her no 
fewer than seventeen gowns, so that 
she might not be seen twice in the same 
gown during the show. There you 
have the possibilities. But, it will be 
said, that was in New York. Yes; but 
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when this apparently wonderful case 
was laid before Mr. Redfern, of the 
Bond Street firm, he said that it was 
nothing, or words to that effect. He 
pointed out that if you stripped the 
twenty-five thousand pounds of duty 
fees—paid on importations from Lon- 
don and Paris—it might be brought 
down to about nine thousand pounds, 
and many women in London and 
Parisian society spent that amount. 
“Indeed,” said he, “we have expe- 
rience of many such cases with our 
own clients.” He was prepared to com- 
mit himself to the statement that such 
a great lady in Parisian society as the 
Countess Boni de Castellane was far 
more likely to spend twenty thousand 
pounds a year on dress and things ap- 
pertaining to dress than ten thousand 
pounds. Despite his utmost efforts, 
modern trousered man cannot spend 
anything approaching to these amounts 
on his dress; but there are some men 
who perhaps would do so if they could, 
for there has been a revival of fine 
dandyism in recent times, and men 
who can afford it certainly spend far 
more on their clothes than their fa- 
thers did. Unlimited fancy waistcoats 
and magnificent sables give room for 
great extravagance; and why, then, 
should we wonder when we are told 
by those who know that there are 
many men who will spend a thousand 
pounds a year or more on their dress? 

There are other wonderful possibili- 
ties in modern feminine extravagance. 
Some forms of collecting, which have 
little enough to do with either art or 
vertu, seem to have been specially in- 
vented as an outlet for money. Once 
you make up your mind to collect 
things which are almost non-existent, 
you may keep your bankers busy. And 
if Carlo or Towser, roaming in country 
fields and lanes, and doing his doggy 
duties well in all weathers for the re- 
ward of a bone or the crumbs that fall 
from his master’s table, knew what 
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was spent on the little fancy dogs of 
the fashionable West End, he would 
surely be glad, in his canine pride of 
race, that he was not a fashionable 
London dog. There is a canine outfit- 
ting establishment in the Burlington 
Arcade where you muy learn much 
about this special form of extrava- 
gance, and where anything from twen- 
ty to five hundred pounds may be spent 
on the purchase of some peculiar toy 
pet. The animal is provided with 
fancy overcoats which change accord- 
ing to fashion. Some are made of seal- 
skin at a cost of five guineas, and an- 
other pound or two may be needed for 
one that is trimmed with ermine. 
Pretty Fido has boots made of rubber, 
tanned pigskin, or patent leather, cost- 
ing from six to ten shillings a set; 
he is provided with the most beautiful 
thing in the way of an upholstered bas- 
ket for the drawing-room, an expensive 
toilet-set, and some costly conven- 
iences for travelling. The man who 
keeps a bull-terrier, or the gentle lady 
in the country, finds it very hard to 
credit that such things can be; but, 
good critics, you have not been ad- 
mitted into the society where they take 
place, and, to your satisfaction, you 
will never be. They can tell you at 
the place in the Burlington Arcade of 
an order that was given for a dog’s 
gold collar studded with diamonds. 
Yet, after all, these are side-issues, 
and there are hundreds of them, so 
that they cannot be described. Now, 
instead of considering the ways and 
the whims of the comparatively few, 
let us descend some way in the so- 
cial sale and examine most briefly the 
system of living of thousands of peo- 
ple in London who do not belong to 
“smart” society, and have no am- 
bitions in that direction. The change 
in ideas and ideals among a great part 
of the middle class in recent years has 
been very remarkable. It is there 
for all to see; nothing could be more 
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noticeable. The bacillus has caught 
them. ‘They have been disturbed by 
the show of wealth and luxury that 
everywhere has been presented to 
them. One by one they fell to little, 
insidious temptations towards extra 
and needless expenses which in them- 
selves seemed nothing at the time, but 
in their sum became, if it had been 
properly realized, a serious matter. 

Consider the possibilities of an after- 
noon and evening. The lady goes forth 
in a private motor-car which she has 
hired by telephone for the afternoon— 
two guineas. She does a little needless 
shopping with a lady friend, buys a 
sovereign’s worth of flowers, and meets 
her husband, free of the City, at an 
appointed spot, and they proceed for 
tea to a fashionable place in the re- 
gion of Piccadilly. This tea-habit has 
become a great craze. The three of 
them listen to a band for a little 
while, sip a cup of just ordinary tea, 
and dally with a fancy cake or two. 
Three teas at three shillings and six- 
pence each, nothing less, and a shill- 
ing for the waiter—eleven shillings 
and six-pence for less than one shill- 
ing’s worth of value. But it was being 
luxurious for the time; and, with the 
changed habits and ideas of these peo- 
ple, it seemed to be worth the money. 
There is a little more shopping, and by 
the time the afternoon has gone a five- 
pound note has gone with it. Then 
there is the evening out. There is the 
hired motor again, a dinner for two 
costing not less than two guineas, two 
stalls at half-a-guinea each, a supper 
afterwards at a guinea, and tips ga- 
lore. It needs seven sovereigns to see 
this evening through. Still, this is 
the view that these people have of the 
higher life, and they do not trouble 
about the cost of it. 

Homelife of the old kind has by 
this time lost all its attraction. It is 
regarded as a nuisance. Housekeeping 
is not fashionable. What then? There 
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is a new and most popular vogue for 
the satisfaction of those who have be- 
come thus restless. They give up their 
house and store or sell their furniture, 
and turn into a good hotel to live. 
There, it seems to them, life is so easy 
and comfortable, and there is the 
proper sense of luxury. You have only 
to ring a bell and your utmost want is 
brought to your elbow in a few mo- 
ments; and at the end of the week, 
when the bill is presented and settled, 
everything is done with, and there 
are no more worries, no rates and 
taxes to pay, no heavy electric-light 
bills to settle, none of the thousand 
worries that afflict the people who live 
in a house in a fashionable suburb. 
The new life is easy and “smart,” and 
the cost of things is no longer counted. 
That cost, however, is no trifle. Once 
you begin the hotel habit, as thousands 
and thousands have done in London in 
the last few years, you find that the 
enticements to luxury fast increase. 
When the entire menu of the hotel res- 
taurant is at your disposal, and the 
wine-cellar with it, more strength of 
mind and common-sense is needed to 
be reasonably frugal than is possessed 
by these people now. There are the 
upartments for which anything up to 
a hundred pounds or more may be 
charged for the week, breakfast for 
two may cost a sovereign, lunch for 
four might come to a “fiver,” and din- 
ner for four to more than that; and 
the hotel charges for innumerable lit- 
tle commodities on the grand scale—a 
sovereign may be billed for the flowers 
on the dinner-table! It should be un- 
derstood that these figures or estimates 
are not guess-werk; they are the fig- 
ures of facts in the positive experience 
of various people or obtained from the 
managers of hotels themselves. 

Some extremely strong words, which 
need not be repeated here, as they may 
be guessed with ease and certainty, are 
used sometimes in describing the sys- 
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tem or principle upon which hotel pro- 
prietors make their colossal charges. 
Take their wines. I once noted that 
for a champagne of a certain brand and 
year ninety-five shillings the dozen bot- 
tles was charged by a _ fashionable 
wine-merchant in the West End of 
London. Without a doubt the same 
wine could have been obtained much 
more cheaply from other wine-mer- 
chants; but I was engaged upon a mis- 
sion of curiosity and comparison, and 
wished to start very fair with the ad- 
versary. Subsequently at various 
times I picked out this same wine 
on the cartes des vins at most fashion- 
able places. It was never priced at 
less than fifteen shillings the bottle, 
generally it was more than a sover- 
eign, and in one case it was twenty- 
four shillings. When you come down 
from champague to hocks and clarets, 
the values of which are even less un- 
derstood by the consuming public, you 
will find the disproportion much great- 
er. Again, it is as certain as anything 
ean be that many of the wines that 
are classed on the cartes as vintage 
wines, and high prices charged accord- 
ingly, are not by any means what they 
are represented to be, but merely ordi- 
nary stuff which might be bought at a 
merchant’s for eighteen or twenty shil- 
lings a dozen. In the matter of little 
things in the way of spirits it is the 
same, or worse. You will be charged 
three shillings and sixpence for a 
liqueur-glass of brandy which quite 
improbably is of the splendid age and 
year that it is represented to be. These 
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are actual experiences. A lady and 
gentleman went to a certain fashion- 
able restaurant, and the gentleman had 
two small whiskies with soda. The 
charge made was fourteen shillings and 
sixpence, being two shillings for the 
soda and twelve shillings and sixpence 
for the whisky; the explanation being 
submitted on demand that the consumer 
could have had the entire bottle of 
whisky without extra charge had he 
desired it. Even in a grand salon, 
where it is not the rule to debit a per- 
son who desires a whisky-and-soda 
with a full bottle of the spirit, a charge 
of three shillings and sixpence per glass 
is made. 

It is the old story of demand and 
supply. There is a demand for means 
of being extravagant. The hotel and 
restaurant proprietors know it, and 
they provide the supply accordingly. 
The majority of people who settle these 
bills make no protest. They are ac- 
customed to them; they do not think 
about them. If anything, they are 
rather pleased at the charges, because 
they feel that they are living the lux- 
urious life at its best. They know, at 
any rate, that they are paying as much 
as it is possible to pay for what they 
get. So, after all, judge upon the 
crimes of these hételiers and restaura- 
teurs with a touch of mercy, for they 
are not so much the cause of all this 
prodigality and waste as the effect of 
it. They supply a den.and, and if they 
do it eagerly and to excess, and to 
their utterly unreasonable advantage, 
it is their customers who are to blame. 
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It was not one of those hotels, so 
common on the Riviera, where a flight 
of blazing steps radiates down to a 
garden of palm-trees, where a bowing 
lacquey stands ever ready at massive 
glass doors; and where, entering, you 


find yourself on an expanse of deep- 
piled carpet flanked by luxuriant ferns 
and regal-hued cineraria. No; the ho- 
tel at which I arrived belonged to a 
totally different order from those. Built 
originally on the outskirts ef the town, 
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in full view of the Mediterranean, it 
had been caught in more and more by 
a network of houses and streets, till 
at length its quiet existence was un- 
suspected by the mass of time-killers 
who flock year after year to more im- 
pressive buildings on the sunny bhill- 
side. 

An iron gate and a gravel drive, a 
modest doorway where shy folk could 
slip in and out unobserved, a cool, 
green garden hidden away from the 
public eye,—it was a relief to find my- 
self in so simple a setting, when, jaded 
and travel-worn, I paused at Cannes 
on my way home from Ceylon. It was 
all delightfully suggestive of leisure 
and seclusion, of permission to do as 
you please. Here, surely, if anywhere, 
it might be possible to live to oneself, 
to pay one’s weekly score, and beyond 
that be answerable to no one. 

Tife was peopled thickly with per- 
sonalities, but that vivid stage lay be- 
hind me, far away beyond continent 
and ocean. Even in this still brilliant 
sunshine I was conscious of having 
stepped into a greyer region, where the 
figures were scarcely more substantial 
than shadows. I knew the kind of 
people I was likely to meet,—the over- 
worked clergyman, the impecunious 
military officer, the Lusitanian count- 
‘ess, the enthusiast for Foreign Mis- 
sions or for the Problem of the Ten 
Tribes, the young or middle-aged girl 
with a series of frocks all ready for 
discharge like the cartridges in a mod- 
ern fowling-piece. Shadows one and 
all. In a day or two, no doubt, I should 
begin to say Good-morning and to pass 
the mustard; beyond that I was not 
prepared to go. In the matter of so- 
cial intercourse my small change was 
all used up. 

Most people think themselves of 
more interest to their fellows than they 
really are, and I don’t suppose I was 
any exception to the rule; but at that 
moment the blow that had fallen in 
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my own life had robbed me of all but 
a necessary minimum of self-conscious- 
ness and self-conceit. It was nothing 
to me if I was not smart enough, nor 
clever enough, nor sociable enough to 
please my neighbors. 

Judge, then, of my surprise when I 
found that in this particular house a 
tradition prevailed of genuine human 
kindness. lt seems a strange and bold 
thing to say of a Riviera hotel, but so 
it was; and, on looking back, I find 
myself puzzled when I try to explain 
how the result was achieved. “Re- 
ligion” is always well represented in 
those regions of the world where peo- 
ple congregate for health and pleasure, 
In this particular case there must have 
been something peculiarly unaggressive 
and convincing about the religion of 
one or two, and its narrowness—if nar- 
row it was—must have been well coun- 
terbalanced by the wider views of a 
few cultivated folk and the mordant 
wit of one or two clever old ladies. 

It happened, too, that we were all 
people of moderate means, or if Provi- 
dence had favored any of us more 
highly in this respect, we had no de- 
sire to advercise our good fortune. In 
any case, the fact remains that the 
dominant note of that little commun- 
ity was one of kindness. Snobbish- 
ness, we know, is not confined to any 
one rank of society, but here it was 
considered simply bad form to do a 
snobbish or unfriendly thing. Nobody 
was allowed to feel “out of it,” as 
the slang expression goes. The greater 
the obvious need, the greater was the 
claim. 

Now, in looking back, all this strikes 
Me as exceedingly beautiful—in a 
world where pious people are so apt 
to invent duties and mortifications, 
while neglecting the duties and mortifi- 
cations that seem made to their hand. 
If I thought it less beautiful and de- 
sirable at the time, the fault, of course, 
was mine, At that particular moment 
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I asked little of my fellow-men, and 
the last thing I asked was kindness. 

So I snubbed the lady opposite who 
begged me to be a “Gleaner”; I refused 
to join the various expeditions; I pre- 
tended to be asleep when an angular 
person approached my chair in the 
garden with an obvious determination 
to find out what I thought of Bernard 
Shaw’s new play,—and altogether I 
demonstrated beyond all doubt my 
need of the “kindness” I deprecated. 

In accordance with the spirit of the 
place, most of the guests dined in the 
old fashion at a long table in the cen- 
tre of the room; but there were a num- 
ber of smal] tables for those who con- 
sidered the privilege worth a few ad- 
ditional francs in their weekly bill. I 
soon contrived to secure one of these 
in « quiet corner, from which I looked 
out on “the gay world” beyond. 

I had succeeded in establishing a 
tolerable modus vivendi, when it hap- 
pened that the Lusitanian countess 
elected to give a party. The dining- 
room was somewhat uncomfortably 
crowded in consequence, and I was 
just congratulating myself on my com- 
parative isolation, when our dear lit- 
tle landlady came up to me in some 
trepidation. 

“A new guest has just arrived from 
England,” she said, “—a lady; and 
madame will see that for this evening 
there is not a corner in which to put 
her. Madame is so very aimable—” her 
lips did not even twitch as she achieved 
this flight of rhetoric, “—I thought per- 
haps she would allow the lady to sit 
here just for once.” 

I scowled, and glanced round the 
room. The other small tables were 
occupied by parties of two or more. I 
only was alone. 

And alone I preferred to be. There 
was no reason in the world why the 
lady should not have dinner when ours 
was over; but—but madame had shown 
me a degree of tactful consideration 
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that was not charged in the bill, and 
I hated to refuse her first request. Also, 
I suppose one cannot go on breathing 
an atmosphere of kindness without be- 
coming enervated. 

“Very well,” I said grudgingly; “but 
remember, please, it must not occur 
again.” 

Five minutes later madame ushered 
the lady in. 

Now T may as well admit quite 
frankly at once that we were not all 
good-looking folk at that hotel. Some 
of us, indeed, were positively plain. 
But there was a plainness about the 
new lady that seemed to me to strike 
a new note. Nature had whittled out 
her face and figure rather hurriedly; 
but, after all, that is not absolutely fa- 
tal to a pleasing appearance. Do we 
not all know cases in which a rather 
sorry set of features are so well held 
in hand by a fine mind or a beautiful 
soul, that the effect of harmony 
amounts to a beauty of its own? A 
cheap violin cannot, of course, compare 
with a Stradivarius, but let the 
Master try it! 

It is not always at a first glance that 
one perceives this harmony in a face; 
it is a thing that grows on one with 
an extraordinary reserve force. Cer- 
tainly when the new lady came in that 
evening I saw no trace of it. Judging 
by the effect they produced on me, her 
features might have come together only 
yesterday. Impossible to guess her 
age: she was one of those in whom 
life seems to draw a smudge across the 
years between twenty and forty. 

And then her dress. Surely some- 
thing was wrong with that. Black 
silk skirt, white muslin blouse, little 
pink bow,—a harmless combination 
enough; but the black silk skirt was 
the wrong black silk skirt, the white 
muslin blouse was the wrong white 
muslin blouse, the little pink bow,— 
oh, come to look at it, the bow was 
beyond the pale altogether, classing the 
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wearer with old-fashioned toilet-tables 
and suburban pincushions. 

Meanwhile the eye of Europe was 
upon me. Dozens of “kind” eyes were 
surveying me from the centre table. 
“If she had sat by us,” they seemed 
to say, “we would have made her feel 
at home. ‘The lot falls to you. We 
are interested, frankly interested, to 
see how you will tackle the situation.” 

To tell the truth, I was not a little 
interested in the question myself. If 
the lady had been more “like other 
folk” I should have let her alone; but 
the pink bow settled it. I was not 
quite a boor, and only a boor could 
have trod on that little pink bow. 

The menu happened to lie out of her 
reach. I passed it to her. 

She availed herself of the opening 
with an obvious effort to seem at her 
ease, that would have repelled me still 
farther if her next remark had been 
less disarming. 

“Why,” she exclaimed in deepest dis- 
appointment, “it’s all in French!” 

So at least I could not refuse to talk 
on the ground that there was nothing 
to talk about. 

“You don’t read French?” I said, 
taking up the menu again to translate. 

She leaned forward, smiling. “Parlez- 
vous francais,” she said, as if 
conscientiously repeating a lesson. “I 
am learning.” 

I confess I was a little bit startled. 
Coming from a chiid, the remark would 
have ‘been natural enough; but one 
does not often meet a grown woman 
who prides herself on the possession of 
those three words. Had she dropped 
from Mars? 

“Learning?” I said. “Then you will 
soon be ahead of me. I am afraid Iam 
content to rub along.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, having listened 
while I exchanged a sentence or two 
with the waiter. “I should like to be 
able to converse in French.” 

1 laughed. “In the meantime per- 
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haps you would like to know what we 
are going to have for dinner.” 

But she did not enter into the mean- 
ing of merians and canetons with the 
whole-heartedness I should have ex- 
pected in the circumstances. Her eyes 
kept wandering over to the centre ta- 
ble, and I was glad to think that half 
an hour hence pious folk in the salon 
would be glad to take over the task 
of being kind to her. 

As usual I went straight to my room 
after dinner, and, as I did not go 
down to lunch next day, the newcomer 
had almost slipped from my mind when 
I took my seat at table in the evening. 
The sight of the place where she had 
sat recalled her appearance vividly, and 
I glanced round the room. “She will 
be wearing the same black silk skirt,” 
I said to myself, “the same muslin 
blouse, and the same little pink—No,” 
--intuition pushed memory aside. “It 
will be a blue bow to-night.” 

I have never tried to cultivate the 
gift of second-sight. This is one of 
the occasions in life that lead me to 
think I might have done so with some 
success. In any case. the fact re- 
mains that at that moment the little 
woman entered the room dressed just 
as I had foreseen, with a blue bow 
which, in every respect save that of 
color, exactly resembled the pink one 
of the evening before. 

The waiter was in readiness to take 
her to her place, but, obviously, she 
did not approve of it. His English 
amounted to little more than her 
French, and a moment later she made 
her way across to me, the man at her 
heels. 

“He wants me to sit at the big 
table,” she exclaimed indignantly, “and 
we were so comfortable here last 
night.” 

This was a complication I had not 
foreseen. Again the eye of Europe was 
turned upon me, and if the other 
guests extracted some amusement from 
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the situation, I certainly had no right 
to blame them. 

“I always sit alone,” I explained. 
“You will find it much gayer at the 
centre table—you will learn more 
French.” 

“But I want to sit here,” she per- 
sisted, adding hastily, “for to-night at 
least.” 

I did not mean to give in, but at 
this point the waiter came to the res- 
cue. “Madam pay for ze table,” he 
said. 

She flushed, and I had a moment’s 
uneasiness lest she should offer to go 
shares. Then she pouted like a child. 
“I wanted to ask your advice,” she 
said. 

I nodded, smiling. “After dinner,” 
I said. “We'll find a quiet corner. See, 
your place is laid, and your soup is 
getting cold.” 

“Oh, soup!” she said impatiently, but 
she went. 

I had spoken glibly of a quiet corner, 
but, beyond the privacy of one’s own 
room, this was not easy to find. And 
I had no intention of showing her the 
way to my room. Obstat principiis. 
Already she was a little spoilt by an 
atmosphere of kindness. Unless she 
crossed the path of one of the mordant 
old ladies, it would devolve upon me 
to supply the wholesome corrective of 
a little severity. 

But at present she wanted my ad- 
vice, and—oid as I felt—perhaps I was 
young enough to feel flattered. Cer- 
tainly I was too young to realize how 
much they ask who ask advice,—sym- 
pathy, courage, commonsense, principle 
salted to taste with good old worldly 
wisdom. 

Well, after all, she did not wish to 
consult me about her mission in life, 
nor even the choice of a husband. It 
was only a question of how best to 
learn French. And she chose me, if I 
guessed aright, mainly because she had 
taken my measure the evening before, 
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and had decided that my attainments 
were not so far beyond her own as to 
render my advice a ‘counsel of perfec- 
tion. 

“They are advising all sorts of 
things,” she began, indicating with a 
movement of her head the sociable 
crowd in the salon, “and I thought I 
should like to hear your opinion. They 
have given me the name of a French 
lady who will walk out with me for 
three francs an hour, and tell me the 
names of the things in the shops.” 

“Not a bad idea,” I said, though 
with a sinking of heart that grew as 
I reflected on the problem. “How much 
time have you got to give to the busi- 
ness?—a year?” 

“Oh, well,—no.” For the first time 
in my knowledge of her she looked 
genuinely troubled. “Three months, 
perhaps.” 

“And how many hours a-day do you 
propose to give up to the—peripatetic 
method.” 

“A - day! 
a-week.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I cried, startled into 
absolute frankness. “You want her all 
day and every day. If that runs into 
too many francs, you must leave the 
hotel and go and board in a family.” 

“But I don’t want to leave the ho- 
tel.” 

I smiled. “Then I fear you must 
choose between your wants—and be- 
tween your advisers. Good-night.” 

I was overtaken on the stair by a 
nice modern girl with whom I had 
several times drifted into talk. “It’s 
all nonsense, you know,” she said. 
“Poor soul, what she wants is the 
good old j'ai, tu as, il a business, and I 
doubt if she’ll ever get beyond it.” 

I nodded. “Why on earth she should 
come to me for advice when you are 
on the premises, I can’t think. I sup- 
pose your attainments are too alarm- 
ing.” 

The nice girl laughed, and her voice 


I thought two hours 
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dropped to a lower tone. “Do you 
know what she calls herself?” 

I shook my head. Beyond noting the 
fact that the lady wore no wedding- 
ring my speculations had not gone. 

“Vavasour—Miss Maud Vavasour.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“That is what I say. If it had been 
Howard or Beauchamp, one would 
have shuddered in silence. But Vava- 
sour won’t do—no, it really will not do.” 

“Well, fortunately the matter is no 
affair of ours. Good-night!” 

The little lady acted on my advice, 
at least to the extent of choosing be- 
tween her advisers. She troubled me 
no more. I met her sometimes in the 
street accompanied by an anxious- 
looking Frenchwoman, but I asked no 
auestions, and the weeks drifted by. 

The season was a fine one, and I 
was vaguely aware that she was doing 
most of the proper things. From time 
to time a cheerful party started off 
from the hotel to the Gendarmerie, to 
the islands, to Grasse, or it might be 
only to the observatory, and she usually 
seemed to be among the number—with 
the party, perhaps, rather than of it. 

At last the wet day came. It cer- 
tainly was very wet, but at home one 
would have scarcely noticed it. In 
the midst of our sunshiny life it came 
like a calamity. A murky sponge had 
wiped out the sun from the sky and 
the people from the streets. Now and 
then a horse went echoing past, muffled 
beyond recognition; the occasional 
clang of the tramway bells rang out 
like a volley: here and there one 
caught sight of a peasant’s feet be- 
neath a huge umbrella. In the hotel 
people croaked as surely they never 
croak in times of earthquake or siege. 
I was taking momentary shelter un- 
der a florist’s awning in the Rue d’An- 
tibes when I became aware that the 
water-proof nearest me contained the 
lady of the pink bow. 

I suppose my manner was rather ag- 


gressively cheerful, but in _ that 
weather one had to make an effort of 
some kind. “Well,” I said, “how goes 
the French?” 

She turned on me a face that was 
the very personification of the leaden 
day. Impossible to tell whether she 
had been aware of my presence before 
I spoke. 

“There is more in it than I thought,” 
she said. “It would take any one a 
long time to learn to converse.” She 
drew a long breath. “I shall have to 
be content’”—she seemed to be looking 
round in her mind for a minim meas- 
ure—“‘with what you know.” 

She had no sense of the artistic, poor 
little soul, or she would have gone 
away after giving that neat finishing 
touch to the general aspect of the day; 
but she stood there as quietly as if she 
had achieved nothing at all. Her eye 
was running over the piles of fruit 
and vegetables.” 

“What’s the French for date?” she 
sighed. 

I was sorry it happened to be so 
simple, but what could I do? She 
might just as well have inquired about 
the topinambours that were stacked 
hard by. However, it wasn’t worth 
lying about, so I told the truth. 

She sighed. “I could have guessed 
that for myself.” 

“I know,” I said dejectedly. “So 
could I.” 

It struck me later as curious that 
fate should have thrown us together 
on that particular day, for the weather 
seemed symbolic of much that the im- 
mediate future held in reserve for both 
of us. I am not telling my own story 
now, so I need only say that a letter 
from my man of business reported an 
awkward hitch in the settlement of 
my affairs. There was a possibility— 
a strong possibility—that things might 
come right in the end, but that was 
as much as could be said. 

Now, I do not profess that I took 
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the situation gracefully, nor even man- 
fully; but I never was one to build on 
possibilities where money was con- 
cerned, and I began to cast about me 
for some way of reducing my outlay to 
a minimum. I had been content with 
so little in the way of daily bread and 
daily comfort that I felt angry and 
resentful when the stability of even 
that little was threatened. There was 
another unpleasant surprise in store 
for me too. I had flattered myself that 
I cared nothing for the opinion of the 
kindly people with whom my lot was 
cast, and I realized now for the first 
time that they had looked on me with 
a certain social respect and considera- 
tion which had been somewhat of an 
asset in my life. How would it be 
if I said to them, “I want to earn a 
wage—will any of you give me work?” 
According to all my theories I ought 
not to have minded doing this in the 
least, and it was a humiliating surprise 
to find that I did mind—that I felt a 
craven temptation to take refuge in 
surroundings that knew me not before 
announcing the change in my circum- 
stances. I might, of course, have re- 
turned to the old, old life in England; 
but no, I could not face that yet. 

While revolving the situation in my 
mind I took care, of course, to show 
a gallant front; but every time my 
eyes fell on the lady of the pink bow— 
the lady of whom I never could bring 
myself to think as Miss Vavasour-—I 
saw in her face the depression and bit- 
terness that, in myself, I was deter- 
mined to conceal. 
me good by looking even more unhappy 
than I felt. It did not occur to me 
to probe the cause of her distress. 
Whatever the trouble, I knew there 
were plenty of people in the house far 
better able to succor her than I. 

But one day I was sitting on the 
playe pondering this and that when 
the little lady hove in sight, checked 
Speed, and came to anchor. Her 
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cheap juvenile hat made me wince. 

“I hope I shan’t drive you away,” 
she said. 

“No.” 

She seated herself by my side, lean- 
ing forward so as to bring the offend- 
ing hat well within my view, and pro- 
ceeded to punch oblique holes in the 
ground with her sunshade. Presently 
she glanced up as if she expected me 
to talk, but that was more than I had 
bargained for. 

“Well,” she said at last, “does it all 
come up to your expectations?” 

“All what?” 

She waved her sunshade in a com- 
prehensive sweep. “All this. A win- 
ter on the Riviera.” 

“I don’t know that I expected much. 
One must live somewhere.” 

“When one sits in a dingy parlor at 
home, looking out on the mud and 


_rain, it sounds like fairyland to read 


of all this,—the palms and the blue 
sea and the ‘gleaming white parapets,’ 
and all the elegant people; and after 
you have been here a week or two it 
all becomes—well, just one’s surround- 
ings,—just what the parlor at home 
was.” 

* ‘Coelum non animum—’ ” I reflected, 
recalling one of my stray tags of Latin. 
“Yes, one’s own personality gradually 
radiates out till it colors the whole 
scheme.” 

“You have felt that too?” 

“Being a daughter of Adam—yes.” 
Her eyes were full of eager, personal 
question, so I hurried on. “It is rather 
curious, come to think of it, that we 
women are always spoken of as daugh- 
ters of Eve. After all, Adam must 
bear his share in the responsibility of 
producing us.” 

She pondered long on this. It seemed 
to suggest a train of thought that I 
did not follow. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “It was 
Eve who wasn't content,—Eve who 
wanted more.” 
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“Possibly,—I don’t know. It was 
Adam who sent the story down in its 
present form.” 

She looked half shocked, half 
amused. “What things you do say! 
And does it satisfy you to sit here and 
look out to the islands and think queer 
thoughts?” 

“Oh, satisfy!—wise people soon cease 
to ask themselves that.” 

“Why should they?” she exclaimed 
hotly. “Here is the whole wide world 
full of things to enjoy—all the things 


one reads about in books,—why 
shouldn’t we enjoy them?” 
“We do.” 


“Oh, but nothing like—nothing like— 
as we want to! But, of course, you 
are different. Perhaps you have had 
a great deal.” 

This was a home-thrust. “Yes,” I 
admitted, almost against my will. “I 
hare had---a great deal.” 

“One sees that. You are so quiet,— 
not stretching out your hands for more. 
You are on sure ground.” 

“Sure ground!” I exclaimed, glad to 
bring the conversation within my con- 
trol again,—almost glad of this oppor- 
tunity to make the announcement I had 
shirked. “Why, the ground may crum- 
ble under my feet any day. My prin- 
cipal want at the present moment is to 
find some honest way of earning my 
living.” 

She looked at me with blank incred- 
ulity. “You don’t say so! And is 
there anything you can do.” 

I thought of the Arab writer’s de- 
scription of the Emperor Frederick II., 
—“As a slave he would not have been 
of much value.” “Little enough,” I 
said; “I might talk English to some 
wealthy foreigner.” 

“Talk English!’ she repeated, as if 
that struck her as a fraudulent way of 
earning a living. “Well, you do talk 
very nicely— ~-” 

“Thank you.” 

“_when you talk at all. It is a pity 


I kuow English. If I were a foreigner 
I should come to you.” 

“Thank you,” I said again. Now 
that my talking was under discussion I 
was, of course, bereft of all but the 
most rudimentary faculty of expres- 
sion. 

She looked up as if to see whether 
the brief remark was ironical, and havy- 
ing decided that it was not, she re 
sumed her occupation of punching holes 
in the plage. 

“Look here,” she said desperately. 
“I'll make a clean breast of it. You 
may pride yourself on your descent 
from Adam, but I am only a daughter 
of Eve,—I want that apple.” 

Now I never had thought of Adam 
as an ancestor to be proud of, but there 
Was no use going back on that. Be 
sides, I wanted to hear what was com- 
ing. “Yes?” I said. 

“If want to taste life. I feel as if I 
were alone in the street after dark, 
seeing the light of the stained-glass 
windows.” 

“You see the best of them so.” 

“No matter. I want to get in. You 
can’t do it alone. I know you can't, 
for I’ve tried. You get yourself stared 
at, and you get yourself snubbed, 
and the wrong people speak to 
you.” 

“But, my dear lady,” I said, “‘gcing 
about like this, without introductions, 
you can’t expect the right people to 
speak to you—except in the most cas- 
ual way.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“Per- 
haps that is all I ask,—what you call 
the most casual way.” She hesitated. 
“People always seem pleased to speak 
to you.” 

“Do they?” I laughed. “That is be 
cause they see I don’t care whether 
they speak to me or not.” 

“Oh, that is all very well. Wait till 
you have tried the other thing.” 

“IT am sure at our hotel you find the 
people very kind?’ 

















“Some of them, yes: but they are all 
so jog-trot!’ 

“They would be interested if they 
knew your opinion.” 

But she was not listening. She was 
screwing up her courage for the plunge. 
“Look here,” she said abruptly, “you 
want to earn your living. Suppose you 
come about with me as my friend, 
and have a real good time? We'll stop 
at Monte Carlo, and go to the Casino 
and to concerts. Not improper concerts 
exactly, but none of those classical 
affairs where people look as bored as 
if they were in church. We'll job a 
victoria, and drive right along the 
Corniche road, and do all sorts of jolly 
things.” 

“It would cost you a lot of money.” 

The hard lines in her face had al- 
most disappeared while she was speak- 
ing. They came out now with painful 
distinctness. “Should you want more 
than your expenses?” she said. 

“Qh, come, we are going a great deal 
too fast. I don’t know that I am ina 
mood for racketing, and I am quite sure 
I am not the best person for your pur- 
pose.” 

She rose stiffly to her feet. “Of 
course if you refuse, you refuse, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Impossible to describe the blank dis- 
appointment with which she spoke. She 
had no more idea of concealing her 
feelings than a child. It was as if I 
had rung the curtain down on all the 
gay scenes in her mind. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t refuse.” 

To this day 1 cannot imagine what 
prompted the rash words. I am not 
an impulsive person as a rule, and cer- 
tainly it was only when I heard them 
spoken that I in the least realized how 
much the words meant. I suppose the 
pathos of the creature and the unusual- 
ness of the whole situation appealed 
to me. There was something so very 
human about it. Until the last few 
months I had always been sheltered 
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and protected. Now a fellow-creature 
stretched out her hands and cried, “Be 
my providence: Make things jolly for 
me!” And why should I refuse? It 
was not much of a mission as missions 
go, but if it was enough for me? .. . 
Besides, I wanted to earn my living, 
and, with all my inexperience, I had 
some dim idea that you can’t make 
an omelette without breaking eggs. 

But, when all is said, I believe I 
should have retracted my admission in 
the next breath if my companion had 
not turned to me a face simply aglow 
with delight. “Done!” she said. “Now 
let’s go into details.” She returned 
with dogged frankness to the point at 
which she had been interrupted. “Shall 
you want more than your expenses?” 

“It’s an absurd question to ask, for 
any salary you might give me would 
be a mere drop in the bucket of the 
expenses of such a programme as 
yours. But no, I should not want more 
than my expenses. I should do my 
best for you, and we should both be 
free to break up the partnership at a 
day’s notice.” 

The sullen cloud I knew so well 
came over her face. “You wouldn’t 
leave me in a hole?” 

“No: not if you treated me with 
reasonable frankness.” 

She looked up archly. “You are 
afraid of a ‘stain on my past’?” 

“More of a deficit at your banker's.” 

“Oh, I'll satisfy you on that score.” 

“And there is something else. We 
had better speak frankly at this stage. 
It may save superlatives later on. You 
have been going about for the last 
week or two looking—as if the world 
was hollow and your doll stuffed with 
bran. Well,—frankly, I am not sure 
that they are not. If, after making 
the experiment, you come to the con- 
clusion that they are, you mustn’t 
blame me. Bear in mind that I did 
not make the world—nor evep your 
doll.” 
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“Right you are,” she said. “Anything 
else?” 

I did feel inclined to make one stip- 
ulation more—to the effect that she 
would not gossip about our plans to 
the people in the hotel. But I did 
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not feel that I had any right to dock 
her of what she might possibly reckon 
a part of her bargain. So I left her 
to say what she would. I sat firm, and 
allowed the billows of “kindness” to 
go Over my head. 

Graham Travers. 


(To be continued.) 


DR. WOODROW; WILSON AND POLITICAL COURAGE. 


A new and deeply interesting epoch 
opens in the United States with the 
Presidency of Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 
For more than twenty years the Demo- 
crats have not been in power, and now 
we shall see how their old principles 
are to be applied to new conditions. 
Since 1892 a new America has arisen. 
When last there was a Democratic 
President the United States were with- 
out a foreign policy; they were still 
living their half-anchoretic life with- 
out a thought of the possibility of be 
ing entangled in the affairs of the out- 
side world. The year 1898 brought a 
memorable change. It was suddenly 
recognized that the merely necessary 
strategy of the war had left the United 
States with a political legacy. Admiral 
Dewey sank the Spanish squadron in 
Manila Bay, and behold! from that 
moment the United States were the 
potential owners of the Philippines. 
The phrase “manifest destiny” which 
was created to describe the new obli- 
gations in the Philippines, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico was at once an excuse and 
a justification, and had an engaging 
touch of irony in its suggestion that 
the new way of life for the United 
States had been long foreseen. The 
Democrats have always professed to 
be opposed to “Imperialism,” which 
many of them confuse with jingoism, 
and we shall be intensely curious to 
see how they will prosecute, or aban- 
don without too much embarrassment, 


their declared intention of withdraw- 
ing from the Philippines. We venture 
to predict that they will not withdraw 
from the Philippines. But this is only 
one aspect of the highly interesting po- 
litical adaptation which the Demucrats 
will have to perform. Even if they 
made a rigid application of abstract 
thinking to their foreign policy and 
abandoned the Philippines, the Pan- 
ama Canal (not to mention the compli- 
cated ramifications of the Monroe Doc- 
trine) would forbid them to retire 
strictly within the borders of the self- 
contained Republic which is the tra- 
ditional idea] of the Democrats. For- 
tunately for them, their general policy 
has been so confused and vague for 
several years that no change, however 
violent, can seem to be a complete 
right-about-face. 

A new America, then, has arisen. 
There is much that is new also in the 
social outlook. The people have be- 
come tired-—or at least it is the fashion 
to say that they are tired—of “bosses” 
and party machines and Trusts. Re- 
publicans, Republican Insurgents, and 
Democrats, whether of the Conserva- 
tive right wing or the Progressive left 
wing, all say—except, of course, when 
they are bosses or directors of Trusts 
themselves—that the day of these 
things is over and that the power must 
be restored to the hands of the people 
themselves. Personally we cannot 
help thinking that a great deal of non- 
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sense is talked about the inhuman and 
crushing labor of those who are em- 
ployed by Trusts. The intensive or- 
ganization of capital and labor makes 
it almost impossible for the employee 
of modern times to be in an intimate 
personal relation towards his real or 
ultimate employer. That fact would 
remain if the Trusts were deprived to- 
morrow of all their illicit influence in 
the State. We cannot see why a work- 
man need whine in these days because 
he is the servant of a corporation rather 
than of an individual; he can still 
maintain his self-respect if he is a 
man. All the same we are thoroughly 
at one with those who would discour- 
age the artificial growth of great cor- 
porations. It is amusing to notice that 
a good many people who vilify the 
Trusts in their capacity of employers 
are anxious to make the State the only 
employer, as though the State could 
be anything but the most gigantic Trust 
of all! Dr. Wilson’s “Inaugural” points 
to more State control. This from the 
head of the ancient party of individual- 
ism! 

We have thus briefly tried to fix the 
spirit of American politics only to vis- 
ualize the world into which the new 
Democratic President has taken his first 
step. We know that Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson is, in the excellent old triple 
phrase, “a Christian, a scholar, and a 
gentleman.” He is incapable of mean- 
ness or unfairness. He is a man of 
ideas, a philosopher, and a master of 
apt and graceful phrases. What sort 
of response will he be able to make 
to an unusually attentive country? 
What attempt will he make to satisfy 
people who on every side demand and 
expect wide reforms in the tariff, in 
the laws regulating Trusts, and in the 
currency and banking and food laws? 
What makes these questions peculiarly 
interesting is the fact that Dr. Wilson 
has given us scarcely any clue. His 
election speeches were delightful and 
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admirable exercises, but both in those 
and in his “Inaugural” he stated ideals 
and wide principles and seldom came 
down to a concrete proposal. It is 
generally felt that Mr. Taft’s term of 
office was a failure. Now there is a 
wonderful opportunity—dazzling in pro- 
portion to its difficulties—for the new 
President to prove himself a man of 
political courage. He addresses an 
intensely expectant world. Let no one 
demand impossibilities. Let us not do 
Dr. Wilson the injustice of judging him 
closely by his treatment of the Trusts. 
At the very outset the visible method 
of muzzling the Trusts conflicts, as we 
said, with Democratic principle. We 
need not expect oil and water to unite. 
But the opportunity for the man of 
political courage remains. He will not 
find it in an impossibly heroic tilt 
against Trusts, or in pretending that 
the United States have no need to in- 
fluence the affairs of other countries 
-—the very existence of the Panama 
Canal, the safety of which depends 
upon the maintenance of order in the 
excitable little Republics in its neigh- 
borhood, reveals the hollowness of such 
a pretence. No, Dr. Wilson, when his 
creed is reduced to its elements, stands 
for fair and straightforward dealing, 
and, while reasonable pledges about 
the Trusts, the tariff, and the banking 
and currency and food laws have to 
be redeemed, there are other ways in 
which he could prove that he has the 
political courage necessary to make 
good the “high-souled” aspirations of 
his inaugural speech. 

One way is by adopting a bold and 
unequivocal interpretation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in reference to the 
Panama Canal Act. Another way is 
by a determination to put an end to 
what is by far the greatest social dis- 
grace of modern America—the practice 
of lynching. Suppose he were to send 
a message to Congress simply sweeping 
away the highly “legal’’ arguments by 
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which the Senate has justified the re- 
mission of tolls for American coast- 
wise traffic. Suppose he were to de- 
clare frankly and boldly that no ques- 
tion of financial advantage to the 
United States counted by comparison 
with the vital necessity that the good 
faith of the United States never should 
be, and never could be, suspected. It 
is open to him either to convince the 
Senate and induce it to amend the 
Panama Act, or to exact the consent 
of the Senate to arbitration. The lat- 
ter would, of course, be a satisfactory 
solution; but how much finer and no- 
bler—how much more in keeping with 
the language of the “Inaugural”’—would 
be the spontaneous declaration that in 
the interpretation of treaties the 
United States preferred to place them- 
selves utterly beyond al] suspicion of 
sharp practice. If such a lead from Dr. 
Wilson did not strike fire in the rest- 
less political state of mind of the new 
America we should be greatly sur- 
prised. 

And then as to lynching. There is 
absolutely no excuse for lynching. A 
man of high political courage in the 
Chief Magistracy could stop it. We 
have no doubt o7 that whatever. And 
why should not Dr. Wilson be that 
man? Has he not the refinement, the 
sensibility, and the vision which would 
inspire his action. The soaring words 
of his “Jnaugural” are still in men’s 
ears, and we shall quote not from it 
but from one of his election speeches :— 


“You never can stand it [privation] 
unless you have some imperishable 
food within you upon which to sus- 
tain life and courage, the food of 
those visions of the spirit where a 
table is set before us laden with pala- 
table fruits, the fruits of hope, the 
fruits of imagination, those invisible 
things of the spirit which are the only 
things upon which we can sustain 
ourselves through this weary world 
without fainting. We have carried 
in our minds, after you had thought 
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you had obscured them, and buried 
the ideals those men saw who first set 
their foot upon America, those little 
bands who came to make a foothold 
in the wilderness, because the great 
teeming nations that they had left be- 
hind them had forgotten what human 
liberty was, liberty of thought, liberty 
of religion, liberty of residence, liberty 
of action. Since their day the mean- 
ing of liberty has deepened. But it 
has not ceased to be a fundamental 
demand of the human spirit, a funda- 
mental necessity for the life of the 
soul. And the day is at hand when 
it shall be realized on this consecrated 
soil—a New Freedom—a Liberty wid- 
ened and deepened to match the 
broadened life of man in modern 
America, restoring to him in very 
truth the control of his government, 
throwing wide all gates of lawful en- 
terprise, unfettering his energies, and 
warming the generous impulses of his 
heart—a process of release, emancipa- 
tion, and inspiration, full of a breath 
of life as sweet and wholesome as the 
airs that filled the sails of the cara- 
vels of Columbus and gave the prom- 
ise and boast of magnificent Oppor- 
tunity in which America dare not 
fail.” 


When we read these words we won- 
der whether any honest Democrat has 
the audacity to say that the New 
Freedom of this eloquent passage shall 
not be shared in by the wretched ne- 
groes whose lot may be at any moment 
to be burnt to death without a trial. 
No one, and least of all the Spectator, 
wants to urge upon America the mix- 
ture of the races or the establishment 
of social equality with the blacks. 
What we do say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, is that if America is to re- 
tain the title of a civilized country— 
and passionately do we who love her 
desire that she shall retain it—-she must 
put down lynching. We do not say 
“Marry them,” or “Ask them to din- 
ner,” or even “Sit in the same cars 
with them.” What we do say is, “Stop 
burning them alive.” While the smoke 
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of these human hecatombs, meet sac- 
rifices to the lords of hell, goes up 
month by month, what but the very 
“abomination of desolation” is all this 
talk, however sincere and however well 
meant in itself, about “the New Free- 
dom,” and of a “liberty widened and 
The Spectator. 
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deepened to match the broadened life 
of man in modern America”? That is 
the ideal! And then we turn to a 
handful of grey ashes and a little pile 
of tar-begrimed bones that cry aloud 
to Justice and Humanity in some way- 
side Golgotha outside a Southern town. 





THE FUTURE OF FREE WOMANHOOD. 


The emergence of the franchise ques- 
tion in the modern feminist movement 
involves a heavy cost in the confusion 
and perversion of the deeper issues of 
that movement. It has brought to the 
front certain types of women selected 
for combative qualities of intellect and 
eharacter, and therefore not represen- 
tative of normal womanhood. And it 
has led to dangerous misapplications of 
the logic of equality. The principal 
case for the enfranchisement of women 
rests upon the claim that sex is an 
irrelevant consideration in assessing 
the general rights and obligations of 
citizenship. The claim for the vote 
rests upon the common factor of hu- 
manity. But, because a true principle 
vf equality is applicable there, it by 
no means follows that differences of 
sex can be ignored in applying other 
principles of social policy. Because we 
hold that women should be voters on 
precisely the same terms with men, we 
ought not to be committed of necessity 
to the view that girls should be edu- 
cated precisely on the same lines with 
boys, that women may be expected to 
compete safely or successfully in all 
those trades and professions which 
have hitherto been male preserves, and 
that, in the ordering of the future fam- 
ily and home, husband and wife will, 
apart from the act of parenthood, play 
precisely the same part. All readers 
of feminist literature are familiar with 
this mechanical logic of equality which, 


ignoring or deprecating the natural ob- 
ligations and the social significance of 
sex, Jays out the whole career 
of woman on the basis of that human 
nature which she possesses in common 
with men. Women, it is argued, will 
never be the “equals” of men, until 
they are trained to become as strong, 
as learned, and as self-reliant, engage 
as freely in every economical and so- 
cial activity, and have the same 
amount and sort of personal independ- 
ence and pecuniary income. Though 
the awkward difference between the 
natural burden of motherhood and fa- 
therhood cannot wholly be ignored, it 
may be “transcended.” If woman al- 
lows herself to be dominated by it, she 
remains as now, “parasitic on the 
male,” his submissive housekeeper, and 
the nurse of his children. “Liberty” 
requires that she should reduce the care 
and duties of motherhood to the meag- 
rest dimensions consistent with the 
maintenance of the race. establish the 
nurture and teaching of children as 
separate pecuniary callings, and so be 
free “to mingle in the natural indus- 
tries of a human creature.” 

Such is the curious tendency of fem- 
inist doctrine, as expressed by such 
leaders of the extremist school as Mrs. 
Gilman. It is true that many modifi- 
cations of the doctrine are to be found. 
But this misapplication of equality 
is very widespread. Strangely enough, 
it is very often coupled with signs of 
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sex antagonism. We say “strangely,” 
because it might have been expected 
that sex antagonism would lead to a 
repudiation of the standards of valua- 
tion which are essentially masculine in 
origin and maintenance. It may be 
an heroic attitude to accept all the 
terms of the competitive struggle as 
laid out by men for men, and to seek 
victory for women in accordance with 
these rules. But this challenge may 
prove a very costly one both to women 
and to humanity, if it involves a waste 
or an abuse of social functions assigned 
by Nature as exclusively feminine in 
the same sense as fighting is an exclu- 
sively masculine function. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that men 
who, though friendly to the cause of 
feminism, have not allowed their sym- 
pathies to obscure their judgment, 
should raise a voice of warning and of 
protest against this extravagance. We 
have before us three books, written 
from widely different standpoints—one 
by a well-known American educational- 
ist, Mr. Earl Barnes (“Women in Mod- 
ern Society” [Cassell]); one by a suc- 
cessful noVelist, Mr. W. L. George 
(“Women and To-morrow” [Herbert 
Jenkins}]): one by a_ eugenist, Dr. 
Saleeby (“Woman and Womanhood” 
[Heinemann])—all pleas for a more 
rational guidance of the feminist move- 
ment. All three are strong supporters 
of full political and civil rights for 
woman; all insist upon complete legal 
and social equality of access to educa- 
tion and to remunerative careers of 
every sort; all believe in radical re- 
forms in marriage laws, and in the 
status of woman in the family. But 
all recognize that the facts of sex can- 
not be ignored in the working out of 
the principle of equality. All agree 
that in economic occupations in family 
life, in political and social work, sex 
will continue to be the leading factor 
of difference. Though the immediate 
effect of a breakdown of the barriers 
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may be to throw large numbers of 
women into many of the trades and 
professions hitherto monopolized by 
men, the sifting process of time will 
bring a choice of occupations in which 
differences of sex aptitudes and defects 
will be chief determinants. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the teaching, nurs- 
ing, and other occupations in which the 
instinctive sympathies of woman have 
a particularly high value, will fall to 
them, and will rise in social and even 
in pecuniary value. Though all women 
who renounce motherhood should have 
full freedom to work in any calling on 
equal terms with men, the recognition 
of the superior importance of mother- 
hood brings our critics into various po- 
sitions which will be stoutly chal- 
lenged by the militant feminists. Per- 
haps the difficulty is best illustrated 
by the following statement, in which 
Mr. Earl Barnes concludes his consid- 
eration of “Women in Industry.” “For 
the future, then, it seems that we must 
accept working women in every path 
of life. We must remove all disabili- 
ties under which they labor, and at 
the same time protect them by special 
legislation as future wives and moth- 
ers.” But what if the protective legis- 
lation involves certain disabilities for 
competition with men? Mr. George, 
apparently, would impose no legislative 
or other restrictions upon women, even 
in the sacred interests of maternity. 
But he goes even further than the oth- 
ers in his conviction of the unsuitabil- 
ity of women for the drudgery of in- 
dustry. “Woman,” he holds, “is not 
as an animal destined for aught save 
instinctive labor, such as child-rearing 
and artistry.” Upon woman's natural 
aptitude for art, he holds the interest- 
ing view that the qualities of physical 
creativeness which she possesses spring 
from the same fount as the creative 
powers expressed in “the fine arts,” 
and that woman must therefore be as 
eapable of artistic creation as she is 
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of physical creation. When she is re- 
lieved from the excessive burden of 
maternity, this adaptable creative 
genius will find play. Whether there 
is any truth in this bold doctrine of 
creativeness may be left to psycho- 
biology to determine. But surely Mr. 
George destroys most of the value of 
his claim by the curiously loose mean- 
ing he assigns to art. “I do not be- 
lieve that there is a thing called art, 
other than self-expression, and there 
are no degrees in art: the worker is an 
artist or not an artist. Thus, I make 
for woman no qualified claim, do not 
put forward that she is capable of 
‘good’ art, or ‘great’ art, or ‘some meas- 
ure of’ art; I claim that she is capable 
of expressing herself.” 

Wifehood, motherhood, and _ the 
home, as the theatre of these activities, 
must ever remain the dominant factors 
in the normal life of women, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barnes, and the feminist 
movement for him finds its most im- 
portant work in radical reforms of 
marriage and divorce as raising the 
status of woman in the home. Both 
Mr. Barnes and Dr. Saleeby express 
strong sympathy with the views of 
marriage and the home of which Ellen 


Key is the most conspicuous exponent. 
The Nation. 
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The gospel of motherhood as the su- 
preme function of woman, and of par- 
enthood as the chief determinant of 
all social arrangements, finds in Dr. 
Saleeby an advocate whose vehemence 
and even virulence of speech make 
him less persuasive than he might be. 

Here his insistence on woman as 
“Nature’s supreme instrument of the 
future” carries him so far along the 
road of individual self-sacrifice that 
the society founded on his eugenism 
would give hardly more consideration 
to the individual woman than is se- 
cured for the working bee in the hive. 
Every problem of feminism is to be 
solved exclusively by asking how the 
various proposals affect sex-selection 
and parenthood. All women should 
continually regard themselves either as 
potential mothers or as foster-mothers, 
using all their new powers, political, 
economic, intellectual, to secure better 
conditions for posterity. In all this 
Dr. Saleeby claims to be a sociologist, 
and as such to take for his test of hu- 
man progress “the emergence of mind.” 
But his biological training and attitude 
continually overcome him, and make 
him little more than a prophet of the 
sanctity and integrity of the germ- 
plasm. 
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(Golf will appear for the first time in the Olympic Games’ program for 1916.) 


Fetters of sloth hang round and hobble us, 
Swiftly the webs are spun; 

Scarce have we time ere the spiders gobble us 
To utter “Jack Robinson.” 


Chief of our shames, we have lost our claims 
To excel the world at Olympic Games; 
We are heirs no more to the old Discobolus; 
We can neither legp nor run. 


Where, ah where shall we seek asylum? 
How shall we gild again, 
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Fallen and tarnished deep, the whilom 
Coronals. Frank and Dane 
Filch from our bows the olive boughs; 
Sprinters we have, but they halt like cows; 
nd as for our chess and our chucking the pilum— 
Ah, stop: It is too much pain. 
















Thus did I muse, and my heart debated 
Sadly about Berlin; 
Here, I thought, shall the lease undated 
Of Albion’s pride fall in! 
We shall gain no goal, I said to my soul, 
We shal! fall at the foot of the greaséd Pole, 
We shall bow our heads to the Czech, checkmated, 
We shall yield the palm to the Finn. 












When lo! like a sun-burst seen through vapor 
As a three-days’ fog clears off, 
I found this par in my morning paper, 
“Hellas embraces golf’: 
German and Yank, you may keep your swank 
With the quivering lath and the diver’s tank, 
But who shall best o’er the bunker caper, 
And joust in the sand-filled trough? 











None, I think, but the loved of Heaven 
Whose path is the ancient green, 
Whose hearts are buoyed with the sea-dogs’ leaven, 
Whose brand is the iron keen; 
Only the race with the brassie face 
That follow the spheres in a long, stern chase, 
That still putt out as the tars of Devon 
Put out to the Spaniard’s teen. 











Here (so carry our drives, O Castor, 
Pollux our chip-shots eke) 
T will wager a crown to a mere piastre 
That Teuton and Gaul and Greek 
And the far-away Japs and the sledge-borne Lapps 
Shall fall to our plus-four handicaps, 
And the god shall fasten the oleaster 
To the blade of a British cleek. 
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SCUTARI. 


It often happens in the presentation 
of a diplomatic problem that a small 
geographical] detail determines the so- 
lution of that problem and that what 
looks like the right solution on large 
ethnical, political, or religious lines is 
made impossible by a point of topog- 
raphy, which a general survey would 
overlook. It is so, for instance, with the 
old policy of “driving the Turk out of 
Europe,” if by the boundary of Eu- 
rope we mean the narrow exits of the 
Black Sea, for the unique topography 
of that region makes it inevitable that 
whoever controls the one side of the 
Bosphorus, the Dardanelies must also 
control the other. “Driving the Turk 
out of Europe” were it a policy en- 
forced by the most vigorous and pow- 
erful conqueror, would mean as a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity either leaving 
him Constantinople, the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula and the Western shores of the 
Sea of Marmora, or not leaving him 
the Asiatic coast opposite. 

These all-important topographical de- 
tails have come in again and again to 
disturb or to mould large lines of pol- 
icy. Gibraltar, with the consequent 
halting settlement of Morocco, is a case 
in point; a consequence unexpectedly 
developing at the end of 200 years. 
Heligoland, with the vast consequences 
of its cession to Germany, is another. 
To-day, at this particular moment, the 
point upon which men must look with 
the same curiosity is Scutari, for it is 
upon the position and character of 
Scutari that the crisis of the Balkan 
settlement depends. . 

Observe the conflict of interest. A 
large Slavonic population, not every- 
where in a majority, but everywhere 
permeating and “holding hands,” blocks 
the whole North of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. From the Ridge overhanging 
Cattaro you may follow the watershed 


‘ . 

in its windings all the way to the 
neighborhood of the Black Sea and be 
throughout that tortuous journey from 
the one coast to the other perpetually 
in a Slavonic land. Behind that belt 
lies the enormous mass of Slavonic 
Russia, oddly cut off from it by the 
exception of Roumania, but less cut off 
in reality than the map would give 
one to think, for Roumania, though an 
exception in language and still more 
in policy, an island in these amid the 
Slavonic ocean, or rather a strip cut- 
ting it in two, is beneath the surface 
largely Slavonic in type and has for 
ages provided the passage for the Rus- 
sian armies marching in aid of the 
Southern Slav. 

Now this Slavonic belt, cutting off 
the Balkans and backed always mor- 
ally, and at times physically, by the 
great mass of Russia, has just achieved 
a rapid and unexpected success under 
arms. Forces in which the military 
terms themselves were largely Rus- 
sian, which depended for their support 
in Europe upon Russia and which 
are suspected of being set in motion by 
Russia, have poured over their politi- 
eal frontiers and have come down to 
the Adriatic on the one side and the 
AMgea on the other. What they have 
not poured over and what they can 
least be said to occupy is the complex 
mass of mountains lying in the South- 
West of the Balkan Peninsula and 
known collectively as Albania. Albania 
is now standing up out of the flood of 
the invasion of Greeks from the South 
and of Slavs from the North like a 
high island. There have been many 
raids of which we have heard nothing 
and plenty of “clearings” of which we 
shall not hear until much later, but 
Albania is not conquered. It is doubt- 
ful whether a conquest and a complete 
pacification is possible at all. 
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Relying upon this exception—for the 
Albanians, whether Christian or Ma- 
hommedan, are in no way Slavonic-- 
the Hapsburgs, that is the heir to the 
Hapsburg throne, has formulated a 
policy that is clear enough. Albania 
must be granted autonomy, and auton- 
omy internationally guaranteed but 
virtually relying upon Austrian sup- 
port, or, to be more accurate, Hapsburg 
support. In the second line behind this 
cardinal point of policy is a further 
demand on the part of the Hapsburgs 
that the Slavonic advance shall not per- 
manently occupy harbors upon the 
coast of the Adriatic; in other words, 
that there shall be no “corridor” of 
Servian land between Albania and the 
North. 

So stated, the problem is clear and 
simple. If Russia can without war 
carry her point and the Servians can 
get this corridor down to the Adriatic, 
half the Austrian demand is lost. 
Were an attempt made by the Balkan 
League to occupy the whole of the 
Peninsula and to divide between Servia 
and Greece the whole Albanian Coast, 
including Valona Bay, Austria would 
be compelled to fight. But of this last 
extremity there is very little chance. 
The real give-and-take swings round 
the strip between the Albanian Hills 
and whatever is to be the new Mon- 
tenegrin frontier, and it is here that 
the position of Scutari comes in. 

Geographically there is no such strip, 
there is no belt of plain or plateau cut- 
ting off the mountains of Montenegro 
from the complex of hills called Al- 
bania. They all form one system, but 
there is one line down which a railway 
for instance, would be driven to the 
Adriatic, and that line is the River of 
the Drin. The present road follows 
that waterway from the open fields in- 
land round Brizrend and to the North 
of that town. It does not follow the 


Tiver exactly, of course, it cuts off the - 


great bend of it, but roughly speaking 


the line of the Drin would be the natu- 
ral approach to the Adriatic and has 
been the line of approach of the Ser- 
vian armies during the present cam- 
paign. 

Now where the Drin emerges from 
the mountains it comes, in the region 
of the Asiatic coast, upon a consider- 
able and fertile plain. Scutari is the 
town of that plain, and what is more, 
it is the only big centre, the only pos- 
sible depot, place of arms, bulwark, 
pivot for an army in the field in the 
whole “corridor.” To put the matter 
in a word, if Scutari falls to the Bal- 
kan League, whether technically to 
Montenegro as the demand now is, or 
to the other political half of the race 
called Servia, the corridor to the Adri- 
atic will be established. It would seem, 
then, that the fate of Scutari is the 
key to the whole problem. It is. But 
that fate is not on this account a mat- 
ter to be determined between Slavonic 
power on the one side and the Haps- 
burg ideal of a many-raced Empire 
upon the other. For it so happens that 
Scutari is the centre and the mountains 
all about it the habitat of a people par- 
ticularly and determinedly opposed to 
the Slavonic advance. The strength of 
this resistance lies in the Catholic 
tribes whose recent successful revolt 
against the Turks and the savage re- 
prisals against whom by the Turks 
were the forerunners of the present 
war. In other words, though Scutari 
were to be handed over to a Slavonic 
garrison, Montenegrin or Servian, or 
mixed, not only would it fail to become 
a Slavonic.town, but its position would 
always be precarious. There is the dis- 
turbing factor, and there is the excep- 
tion which makes a permanent settle- 
ment so exceedingly difficult. If the 
population in the hills, of which Scutari 
is the capital, the market and thesole 
centre, were Slavonic in speech, sym- 
pathy and religion, it would be a clear- 
cut struggle between Slavs demanding 
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independence and the road to the sea 
against not a hostile nation, but a hos- 
tile dynasty to the west of it. Unfor- 
tunately the problem just fails of this 
simplicity because the hills surround- 
ing Scutari and Scutari itself cannot 
be thus taken as Slavonic. They can- 
not be taken as a separate island of 
Mahommedanism either; the bulk of 
the Mahommedan tribes lie to the 
South. They are the habitat of a peo- 
ple who in the main have always 
looked for their defence to Italy or to 
Austria as against the Slavs almost as 
much as against the Turks. There may 
be an historic claim to Scutari on the 
part of the Servian race and its heads 
in Montenegro and in Servia proper, but 
that “historic claim” does not corre- 
spond to a reality to-day. An attempt 
to confiscate the lands in the Plain 
which are the private property of the 
hostile race and religion in the main, 
still more an attempt to expatriate the 
people in any form, would necessarily 
and immediately lead to some form of 
Western intervention. . With the rail- 
ways run through and international- 
The New Witness. 
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ized, with freedom for Servian com- 
merce, but with the town of Scutari 
left Albanian within the new Albanian 
State—that would be a solution, but it 
would be a solution perilously like an 
Austrian victory; if Secutari were 
handed over and garrisoned by Slavs, 
that would be a solution, but it would 
be a solution inevitably leading to in- 
tervention sooner or later. If in face 
of these difficulties the whole idea of 
a Servian advance to the Adriatic 
were abandoned, that would be 
a solution so much more emphati- 
eally Austrian than any other that 
it wovld mean intervention from 
the other side before many years had 
passed. It is probable that the com- 
promise of a free railway with com- 
mercial access for Servia to the Adri- 
atic will be the immediate end of the 
difficulty, but it cannot be the perma- 
nent end, and in this anomalous po- 
sition of Scutari, with the fertile Plains 
stretching South of it at the issue from 
the hills, lies the apparently insoluble 
core of the Balkan question hence- 
forth. 
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Modern Parliamentary debates and 
the Bunny Hug in the ballroom are 
equally symptomatic of a revulsion of 
feeling against good manners, which 
the youths and maidens of today con- 
temptuously regard as fit only for 
foreigners and dancing masters. The 
elegant deportment of which Lord 
Chesterfield made so much is no more 
in evidence, and a handbook of be- 
haviour in polite society would in all 
probability be received with derision 
by anyone above the status of a maid- 
of-all-work. Yet such manuals en- 
joyed great popularity in their day, 
and I lately came across one which 
had, in 1803, already run to a third 
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edition. The author was a reverend 
gentieman named Trusler, and his 
little book was devoted to rules for 
behaviour during meals, including an 
exhaustive treatise on the art of carv- 
ing, with some suggestions on the 
proper manner of waiting at table. It 
was, however, his maxims for the 
guest that chiefly attracted me, and 
the growing disregard of such observ- 
ances is emphasized by the apparent 
absurdity of some of the injunctions 
which, in their day, were taken in all 
seriousness by those to whom they 
were addressed. 

I do not lay undue stress on the 
good doctor’s admonition of smelling 
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viands on the fork before eating them, 
for I confess that the limitations of 
my own social circle have deprived 
me of the opportunity of observing 
such curious behaviour. Nor, I ad- 
mit, do my friends “eat” their soup 
with their nose in the plate, another 
offense on which our author is very 
severe. When, however, he says that 
“eating quick or very slow at meals 
is characteristic of the vulgar,” he 
touches on a foible of all time. The 
first, he points out, suggests that you 
are starving: the second, that you do 
not like the food set before you. 
Then, with growing wrath, he lays it 
down that “it is exceedingly rude to 
scratch any part of your body, to spit, 
to blow your nose, to eat greedily, to 
lean your elbows on the table, to sit 
too far from it, to pick your teeth 
before the dishes are removed, or to 
leave the table before grace is said.” 
the last, alas! is become  super- 
ogatory in an age which regards such 
thanksgiving as bad form, but the rest 
of Mr. Trusler’s maxims may safely 
be obeyed. 

A companion volume by the same 
author attained to even wider popu- 
larity, for it was translated into more 
than one other language and ran into 
many editions. It was called “Trus- 
ler’s Principles of Politeness,” and 
perhaps the most fascinating portion 
of the book—in the light of modern 
developments—-are the “Instructions 
Peculiarly Adapted to Young Women.” 
Ah, me! What would our modern 
young woman, whether downright suf- 

The Academy. 


fragette or mere hockey girl, say to 
its counsels of perfection. “Don’t 
even hear a double entendre!” “Seem 
not to hear improper conversation!” 
“Be cautious in dancing!” “Read no 
novels, but let your study be history!” 

The author is even more severe with 
his own sex, whom he exhorts to 
avoid kissing the ladies, affecting the 
rake, or punching anyone in conver- 
sation. Of course, such hints on eti- 
quette are out of date. The modern 
young lady will not be cautious in 
dancing, and will hear a double en- 
tendre, and there’s an end to it. Yet 
this musty little volume, which, with 
its yellow leaves and old print, must 
have been hidden away in a Devon 
library these hundred years, has for 
me singularly old-world and peaceful 
associations of an age that knew 
neither Royal Auction nor the Turkey 
Trot, and that would certainly have 
resented the modern smart fashion of 
being entertained by a host and host- 
ess whom you do not trouble to know 
even by sight. The reaction against 
pretty manners found voice in Burns’ 
lines on Honest Poverty and Tenny- 
son’s verse on the Lady Vere de Vere, 
and ours is a day in which the demo- 
cracy of honest fustian is paramount. 
Yet even our rulers cannot deny us 
an occasional sigh for a more courtly 
order of things, and we are free to 
have our moments of doubt as to 
whether the demagogues are right 
when they shout that good manners 
necessarily meant bad morals. 

F. G. Aflalo. 
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The sustained excellence of Robert 
Herrick’s work for realism in American 
fiction is manifest in his latest book, 
“One Woman’s Life.” The story takes 
Milly Ridge from her sixteenth year 
in Chicago of a generation ago until 


the event of her second marriage some 
years later. In the interval, with her 
youthful callousness induced by a mid- 
dle class upbringing which unsuited 
her for her real station in life, she suc- 
ceeds in ruining her father financially, 

















and repeats the process with the hus- 
band of her youth. Mr. Herrick is de- 
voted to one theme here, the selfish- 
ness and lack of insight of this woman 
whose traits we must admit as typical 
of a large number of .\merican women. 
All other characters save Milly and all 
events which do not have a direct bear- 
ing upon the “showing up” of her 
shortcomings are treated as incidental. 
It is a book, as are all of Mr. Herrick’s, 
to make one think and ponder and ad- 
mire the workmanship of its compo- 
sition, but not to convince one that 
conscienceless women are the rule. 
The Macmillan Company. 


There will be many who, reading the 
first chapter-title in Mr. Harry Herbert 
Knibbs’s “Stephen March’s Way” will 
inquire whether its title of “The Gum 
Picker” denotes a man or a bird, so 
unfamiliar is the term in repeating 
which Mr. Knibbs seems to find pure 
delight, although he applies it to a 
sorry specimen of humanity, the sor- 
riest in the entire story. His passive 
worthlessness is rivalled by the mis- 
chievous malice of his comrade, an ut- 
terly ignorant lumberman, and the two 
begin and continue a course of evil 
happenings from which their betters 
suffer until the last chapter comes to 
relieve them. Between the two, lie 
pages of uncommonly good descriptions 
of the navigation of rapids, and the 
lights and shadows in the forests along 
their banks, and also the love-story of 
a rarely filial young woman, a manly 
young lumber man and a chivalric 
specimen of the French Canadian for- 
est guide. A young und extraordinar- 
ily sagacious beagle adds a touch of 
canine interest grateful to dog-lovers; 
and the moral of the whole couched in 
the simple words of a lumberman, is 
that life would be unbearable were 
there not “something back of folks 
that’s done wrong to take care of what 
they can’t make up for.” After this 
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declaration of faith, the happy ending 
coraes with swiftness, leaving the 
reader profoundly contented, except 
for the hope that Mr. Knibbs will 
give him another glimpse of Jean Du- 
Bois, forest guide. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


“The Story of Stephen Compfon” by 
J. E. Patterson is a novel with a won- 
derfully good beginning. The first five 
or six chapters are done with a firm 
hand, a steady eye and a sure sense 
of values. Stephen, poor little sturdy 
lad, really lives, and so does his worth- 
less whining elder brother, and his 
toiling mother. After the boy gets well 
started in life, however, something un- 
toward happens to him, or to the nov- 
elist’s purpose, one hardly knows 
which. He seems unreal and the hap- 
penings of his life lack vital interest. 
Not that if we accept the author’s ac- 
count for facts there is little of inter- 
est. Stephen is really extraordinarily 
successful, and most of his early 
friends seem to have casually arrived 
at seats in Parliament also. But the 
story palls, and the social schemes are 
as dull as poor Stephen’s own mental 
state. It is too bad. For the child- 
hood and the youth of the boy deserved 
a later chronicle of better import. 
George H. Doran Co. 


In its effect upon the reader the story 
told by Elizabeth Robins in “My Little 
Sister” is so powerful that one can 
hardly judge the book by the standards 
of the ordinary novel. One lesson it 
teaches above the many others which 
are obvious, namely the danger which 
lies in rearing children to maturity in 
absolute ignorance of the world. Other 
writers, notably among them Reginald 
Kaufmann, have told much the same 
story as Mrs. Robins, but her account 
is unique in its beauty. The early 
childhood of the young girl Bettina, 
and her sister who narrates their ex- 
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periences in her own words, is pictured 
with a rare delicacy and vividness. It 
is a proof of Mrs. Robins’s art that the 
reader loves Bettina before he pities 
and sorrows for her. There is but one 
fault that one can find with the book; 
no reason is ever given for the ex- 
treme sensitiveness and foreshadowing 
of evil so prominent in the character 
of the girls’ mother. A knowledge of 
the forces which made her shrink from 
all contact with the world would round 
out the story more completely than is 
now the case. However, just as it 
stands, the book is one of the most 
moving and dramatic in many years. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. 


“Field Days in California,” the latest 
collection of Bradford Torrey’s nature 
essays, has added interest from the 
fact that at the time of the author’s 
death in October 1912, the book was 
not yet out of the press. A portrait 
and several beautiful photographs of 
places which Mr. Torrey mentions give 
the work a somewhat memorial charac- 
ter. Those who have long been fa- 
miliar with Mr. 'Torrey’s friendly visits 
in New Hampshire, Tennessee, Florida 
and other States may feel that his 
completed work is well-rounded out 
by these Californian sketches. That 
much exploited part of the country was 
surely never described by a gentler or 
clearer sighted visitor. The essays are 
not limited in their interest by the 
bird study which is an integral part of 
almost every one, for, as all of his 
readers know, Mr. Torrey saw things 
not only with the ardor of the scientist 
but with the eyes of a poet. Bird 
lovers will rejoice especially in the es- 
says “An Exciting Forenoon,” “A Visi- 
tation of Swans,” and “My First Con- 
dor,” while “On Foot in the Yosemite,” 
and “A Bird-Gazer in the Grand 
Canon” add materially to the literature 
of these famous places. In speaking 
of the Grand Canon, of the way in 


which it affects some beholders, and 
also of the way in which some visi- 
tors think it ought to affect them, Mr. 
Torrey says something which reveals 
the secret of much of his charm. It is 
this: ‘Let every man be pleased with 
that which pleases him; and as far as 
possible let him tell the truth.” Surely 
few authors strike so perfectly the bal- 
ance of expression and _ restraint. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Until the Day Break,” by W. L. 
George, is by sheer force of the mate- 
rial it is made of one of the biggest 
books that has appeared for some time. 
It just escapes being great; but even 
as it is, it fires the imagination and 
stimulates the sympathy and under- 
standing of the Anglo-Saxon reader as 
few novels can. The story begins with 
little Israel Kalisch when he is sing- 
ing and fiddling with his old grand- 
father in the streets of Cracow—a 
stolid, shrewd, clever little chap with 
a head of flaming red hair and fat, 
freckled, white hands. He is battered 
about the world—from fiddling in an 
inn to an Italian hotel orchestra, from 
all sorts of hit-or-miss employment in 
New York about the docks of West 
Street, finally back to London and a 
hat furrier’s shop. At every step in 
his pitiful career the reader sees how 
his mind is shaping—slowly, steadily 
and with deadly logic and lack of pas- 
sion to anarchism. How the little group 
of anarchists lived in London and how 
Israel loved nothing but the Cause is 
told with strength and fineness but less 
vividly than the earlier chapters. The 
author seems to know his Paris and 
his London better than his America, 
but the essential parts of the story 
ring true, though it shakes the faith 
of an American to hear of strikers be- 
ing driven from West Street to the 
back streets of the Bowery, and to see 
McKinley spelled with an @. Dodd 
Mead & Co. 











